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PREFACE. 



The Selections in prose and verse made for 
practice in the following pages are cautiously 
chosen, for their purity of sentiment, or inno- 
cent humour, as well as their elegance and 
force of language : the habit of reading them 
aloud cannot fail, of itself, to improve the 
taste as well as the Elocution of the reader. 

The short Treatise prefixed to the Selec- 
tions, with some general practical instructions, 
will be found advantageous to both teacher 
and pupil; to the former it is believed they 
will be of valuable assistance in his or her 
course of instruction. If the pupil be made 
thoroughly to understand them, she cannot 
fail to reap their benefit in practice. 



IV PBEFACE. 

Teachers who may desire to enter fully 
into the theory of Elocution and its highest 
practice, are referred to my work, entitled 
^^ The Art of Elocution as an Essential Part 
of Rhetoric," &c. 

G. VANDENHOFF. 



11, Orchard Street^ Portman Square, W. 
Decembery 1861. 



THE LADY'S READER 



m PEOSE AND VEESE. 



Grace of speech is particularly attractive in 
woman. The speaking of her native language 
with purity and elegance of pronunciation, in an 
agreeable tone of voice, with a sparkling accen- 
tuation and an easy, fluent, utterance, are distin- 
guishing marks of a good education, and carry 
with them the prestige of refinement and high 
breeding. Like a good appearance and manner, 
they are an immediate recommendation of the pos- 
sessor ; indeed, no lady's manner can be said to be 
completely comme ilfaut if her utterance, in ordi- 
nary conversation, be defective or inelegant. 

Poets have made grace of utterance in woman 
the theme of frequent praise. 

The Epicurean Horace, the fastidious poet of 
the Augustan age, singles out grace of speech as 
one of the chief fascinations of the charming lady 
of his love ; her empire over his heart is main- 
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2 THE lady's BEADER. 

tained by her sweet smiles, and her graceful 
speech — 

" Dulce ridentem, Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem." 

« Sweetly smiling, sweetlj speaking Lalage 
rU love." 

Of the angelic Cordelia (to use Mrs. Jamieson's 
epithet), Shakspere makes Lear say — 

" Her voice was ever soft 
And low, — an excellent thing in woman ! " 

Bomeo, when he hears his Juliet call him, ex- 
claims — 

** How silver sweet sound lovers^ tongues bj night ! 
Like softest music to attending ears !" 

The same great master and observer, Shakspere, 
makes his Venus place her grace of speech in the 
foremost rank of her accomplishments, — 

"Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear !** 

In fine, it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that correctness and grace of utterance are as re- 
quisite distinctions of a lady's conversation as 
grammatical accuracy ; and that a slovenly style 
of speech is as great a blemish as inelegant and 
ungrammatical language. 

Then, what an accomplishment it is to be able 
to read well, clearly, intelligently, and with a 
feeling of the sentiment of the poet or the author; 
and yet how few possess it I Is there any acquire- 



READING AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 8 

ment more domestic, more peculiu*l7 feminine ? I 
am far from meaning that it is desirable for a lady 
to seek for opportunities of display, by an exhibi- 
tion of her powers of recitation ; by no means. 
Home, the domestic circle, is the legitimate scene 
of a woman's accomplishments ; and an attainment 
which can add the charms of intellectual enter- 
tainment to the other attractions of her fireside, is 
certainly worthy of particular attention in a system 
of female education. No instrument more sweet 
than the voice of woman. The voice of Eve was 
the sweetest sound that met the ear of our first 
parent in the garden of Eden ; and when that 
sweet music of nature's giving, modulated and re- 
gulated by art, and instinct with expression, is 
wedded to the melody of language, and lends itself 
to give breath to the inspirations of the poet, and 
the rhythm of his verse, the charm is complete. 

Every lady should be able to take up a book 
of prose or poetry, and read any passage in it 
smoothly, intelligently, and musically, without 
aiming at effect or display, but in a sensible, 
pleasing, and graceful manner. 

The capability to do this ought to be so gene« 
rally possessed as to deprive it of the name of an 
accomplishment ; and yet how rare a one it is ! 
How many ladies there are who can play and sing 
the most elaborate music of Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Bellini, Verdi, with taste, elegance, and effect; and 
yet how few who can read aloud with clearness, 
sentiment, and expression the musical language of 
Shakspere, Gray, Campbell, Tennyson, and others 
B 2 
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of our native poets. Nay, how few read aloud an 
ordinary prose-writer, a novel or a history, in a 
flowing and intelligent style, without trip or hesi- 
tation ; and how many stumble and confuse them- 
selves and their hearers in reading aloud even a 
paragraph from a newspaper ! 

Now this is beginning to be felt as a serious de- 
fect in any educational system ; and it is to be 
hoped that an elegant pronunciation of her native 
language and an intelligent and appreciative style 
of reading her native authors, in prose and verse, 
will soon be considered an essential accomplish- 
ment to every well-educated Englishwoman. 

ARTICULATION. — PBONUNCIATION. 

The most usual, and at the same time the worst 
fault in young readers, and in many old ones too, 
is a careless and slovenly utterance, which renders 
not only their reading, but also their ordinary 
speaking, indistinct, confused, inelegant, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow. 

A clear articulation is the first requisite in read- 
ing, and speaking. Both prose and poetry are 
maimed if it be neglected. Without it, the metre 
and rhythm of verse are destroyed ; and many 
words are not distinguishable in sound from others 
of somewhat similar form, though of widely differ- 
ent signification. With a distinct articulation, a 
speaker of only moderate power of voice is heard 
in any place or assembly, much more easily, and 
with less effort to himself, than one of much greater 
power of organ, whose articulation is imperfect : for 



ELEMENTABT SOUNDS. 5 

it has been observed, that loud, confased noise, even 
though mach greater in degree, does not travel as 
far as pure and musical sound. Hence the neces- 
sity, before all other things, of a clear, pure arti- 
culation. 

To acquire this perfectly, it is necessary to recur 
to the first principiay — that is, the elemextaby 
SOUNDS of our language. 

Speech is articulate vocal sound. That sound is 
represented to the eye by signs: these signs are 
letters^ — combined into syllables^ which syllables 
are combined into words — the perfect signs of 
things ; and the vocal utterance of these signs is 
speech. 

Brutes have vocal sounds, but not speech : for 
the sounds they utter are not articulate. It is 
given to Man alone to shape his voice into intel- 
ligible articulate sound, which can communicate 
thought, desire, passion, to his fellow-men. 

Perfect articulation, then, depends on the clear 
enunciation of certain elementary sounds, whose 
combination forms words. 

The signs or letters representing these sounds, 
and forming the alphabet of our language, have 
been classified by grammarians, principally as 
vowels and consonants ; and they define a vowel as 
a simple sound, perfect in itself, — and a consonant, 
as a sound that cannot be uttered without the ad- 
dition or help of a vowel. 

But this nomenclature and definition is imperfect 
as a guide and mark of the articulate sounds, what- 
ever may be its value as a classification of the alpha* 
B 3 
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betical signs of our language. It is true, indeed, that 
a consonant {^o called from its supposed dependence 
for its sound on an attendant vowel) cannot be in- 
dividually named without the help of a vowel : that 
is to say, the sign or letter B is named be, C, se, 
D, de^ and so on ; but these consonants, in their 
combination with other signs, do not require for 
their perfect utterance the aid of a vowel at all ; 
so that their names as signs are as distinct from 
their power as sounds^ as the names, alpha, beta, 
theta, of the Greek alphabet, are distinct from the 
value or power of the sounds of a, j5, B, when com- 
bined into syllables and words. 

Again, the seven vowel signs in our language, 

A, E, I, O, U, W, Y, 

represent many more sounds, monothongal and 
diphthongal, as will be found in the utterance of 
the following common words : 

A-IX a-rm, a-t, a-le, 6-ve, c-nd, i-n, «-sle, o-ld, 
o-n, d-o, u-By 2£-nion, 

in which the sign A, alone, represents /owr distinct 
sounds. 

And there are many consonant sounds which are 
not represented by any single sign or letter, but 
require the Combination of several letters to re- 
present their power : as the sounds ch in church, 
th (soft) in truth, thin, and th (hard) in that, &c. 

Yet these are elementary sounds ; and this shows 
the necessity of clearly distinguishing between the 



TONICS. — 8UBT0NICS. — ^ATONICS- 7 

mere alphabetical sign and the elementary sound, 
or sounds, which it represents. 

Now, as the perfect appreciation and utterance 
of the elementary sounds are necessary to the 
attainment of a clear and distinct articulation of 
the language, which their combination forms, it is 
essential to adopt a classification and nomencla- 
ture which shall convey a clear and distinct idea 
of their value in speech. For that end, none can 
be found more definite and exact than that pro- 
pounded by Dr. Eusb, in his eloquent and philoso- 
phical work on the human voice. 

He divides the elementary sounds of our lan- 
guage into 

1. TONICS or pure Tones ; 2. SUB-TONICS or 
inferior Tones; 3. ATONICS, or no Tones. 

which may be thus briefly defined : 

1. Tonics (having tone) — those elementary 
sounds which have a distinct and perfect tone or 
vocality, proper to themselves, and capable of being 
held or prolonged by the voice indefinitely. 

Such is the sound of a in a-rin, a-ll, &c., of e in e-ve, of o 
in 0-1 d, &c. 

By Yocality is meant that /ti//, or (as Dr. Bush defines it) 
" that raucus quality of voice, which is contradistinguished 
from a whisper or aspiration." This distinction may be 
illustrated by uttering the exclamations ^^uml** as an ex- 
pression of doubty inquiry^ &c., and "«A/'* (for hush!) as en- 
forcing silence : in the first of which (urn/) there is vocality^ 
and in the second («A /) merely a whispered aspiration, with- 
out tone or vocal sound. 

B 4 
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2. Sub-tonics — whose sound has also tone or 
vocality, but inferior to that of the tonics in fulness 
and power of sustainment. 

Such is the sound of b as heard in 6-ad, d in (i-ear, / in /-one 
m in fit-ode, n in n-ose, &c. 

3. Atonics — ^whose sound is without tone; that 
is, an impulsion of breath without vocality. 

Such is the sound of p heard in/>-ad, Mn (-ime, 5 in «-igh, 
/ in /-ade ; the utterance of which is in the natore of an 
explosive whisper. 



TONICS. 

The following is a list of the pure Tones or Tonic Ele- 
ments I their sonnd is given in the separated italic of each 
word, according to its ordinary pronunciation. 



1 


2 

A-rm 
6 


3 

A'i 


4 


'^-U (5-n 
5 


^-le 

7 


Th-e-re J^-nd' 
8 


-E-ve 


/-U 
9 


0-ld 



D-o B-w-U t7-m i^^s 

1. The tonic sound of a in a-W, and of o in o-n, is organi- 
cally the same ; with this difference in quantity, than in a-11 
it is long, in 0-n it is short ; they are accordingly here marked, 
under the same numercH^ with the distinctive mark - long^ 



qy^||vt 



lOXED TOKICS. 9 

6. So the tonic of e in e-re, and of t in t-ll, is organkalfy 
the same, differing only in quantity ; nwmbered and marked 
accordingly. 

5. The same of e in there, and e in ?nd. 

8. The same of o in d-d, and u in b-jflL 

9. And of tt in v-ni, and u in tf-s. 

We haye in the above scheme nine distmct pnre tonic de- 
ments, vhose sound is monothongal; that is, capable of being 
prodnced by one simple process of articulation, and of being 
prolonged to an indefinite time, without any change of tone, 
or alteration of the vocal organs, from the conmiencement to 
the dose of its sonnd. 

The term monothongal is used in contradistinction to 

HIXSD OB DIPHTHONGAL TONICS, 

which are 

Ai-\y /-sle, Ou'Ty Ot-1, CT-nion. 

The above two lists of pure and mixed tonics contain all 
the tonic sounds, monothongal and diphthongal, that are found 
in our language.* 

Of course, in speaking here of diphthongal tonics^ I discard 
the grammatical definition of a diphthong : for, according to 
that, the sound of oo, as in ooze^ is called diphthongal, whereas 



* It is necessary to observe, that in adopting the nomen- 
clature of the elementary sounds, propounded by Dr. Rush, I 
have thought it advisable to depart in some instances from his 
arrangement and definition of those sounds, and also to make 
additions thereto. I mention this, that that learned and philo- 
sophical writer may not, by any chance, have to bear the im- 
putation of any errors which may appear in my arrangement 
or definition of those elementary sounds, or of their power 
and value in speech. 
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it is really a pure tonic element ; it is the sonnd of o in dro. 
In articulation, a diphthong is the union of two tonics^ in 
which the actual utterance of each takes place : the radical^ or 
commencing sound, heing different from that which is heard 
at its close or vanish ; thus the sound of the name of the letter 

6 

u (as heard in the word M-nion) is compounded of the e in 

8 6 

e-ye, and the o in d-o : that is, its radical (or root) is f, its 
vanish is o, making eo, or u, as in u-nion. 

The following tahle will show the teacher at one view the 
whole system of Tonic Elements, pure or monothongal, and 
mixed or diphthongal : and she will practise her pupils care- 
fully upon the examples on the right hand colump 



ELEMENTARY TABLE OF PURE TONES. 

BEPBE8KHTBD BT THB TOWEL 81058. 




d-ld dd b-fi-U 



VOWEL S1G37H. 






EXAJCFLEB. 



lus^ur ptire tonics, 
7p^ tit itself, and^ 
pn« iM>rrQVBcd or 
common - - \ 

E r 

has thi^e tonica — two J 
pure aod proper ^ one 1 
5<nTWPe<i or coeuhod L 



has t^eetoTiics^-1 
Aorroitjcd^ pure 

mif^ or diphtk 



nlcs^two I 
>ure J one's 

iphtk (uu) ^ 



has/owr tonics — one] 
puna and propett audi 
xhx^Q bGiTowed * |^ 

U r 

Itaa dirte tonics — one I 
pare and /m^per, one J 
6ormwedj one mijrad I 
or diphthongai (G.8.) I 



2 
3 
4 

6(-) 

6C-) 
C( w ) 

7 

e(-) 

9(w) 

9(-) 
9C - ) 
8t-> 



h^ ttDQ tonics^ 
borwu-'ed—Guc 
one dipbtfan 



^ 1 

onics, bo til I 
— ono ppje, f 



Ji>A,9 6* 



all— war — rail — prjU, 
artn — -fathifr — roOber — ^i^rf' 
at — ask — cat^-^lpp^e — lap, 
ale — cane — aeu. 
earc — lair— mare — dare. 

a^ — tliare — ^n^-er. 

end — brt — mess—ey^Tu 
^e—me — (ct — IfUTc. 
err — ^l^am^f^m-^mcrcj. 

\ f lend-^field — wields 
/ ill^n — it— list. 
f("r — first — thirst 

I — sigh — ^miQQ — he. 

old — no — ho] d— go, 
on — rin — for— lord — congb , 
do — whom — hoot—foo\. 
Btat — nono— oome— ather. 



\ urn — bum—- cwrtl— pitrsi 

J us — bun — cut — blwali. 

\ true— mdc, 

J ball- — bush, 

(j — union—Un e^d ukc. 



pit^ — Qim^ — njoiiph. 



W 
hn£ on€ tonic aoond^ 
h&rrow^ 



^} 



8(-) 
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NOTES FOB THE TEACHES OS THE i^rrrgn OS DIPHTHONGAL 
TONICS. 

'i. — The diphthongal sound of i has been by some writers 

1 6 1 

resolved into the tonic soands of a and e ; a being given as the 
radical or opening, and e as the vanish or dose of the sonnd. 

16 

But this combination (ae) would produce the diphthongal 
sound 01, as in wice ; which is, in fact, a provincial pronunci- 
ation of the diphthongal sound of 7 (in such words as find, 
mind, &c.) prevalent among the vulgar in some of the northern 

16 

counties in England, where we may hear fotnd for f fnd, 

16 9 

k o s nd for kfnd, &c The true radical of f is u, as in us, and 

6 

its vanish e, as in eve. This will be manifest by articulating 
these two sounds, separately and slowly at first, and gra- 
dually blending them by a closer and more rapid utterance, 
till the two tonics run together, and are lost in each other, 
thus: 



9 69 6 969696 96 

u e; u c ; u — e; u— e; u-e; ue; orf. 

U. — ^The diphthongal sound of u, as in union, tune, has for 
s s 

its radical, e, and for its vanish, o; that is, is produced by the 

6 8 

blending of the e, in eve, with the o. in do, thus: — 

e 8S 8 61 868 68 

e o; e oj e — o; e-o; eo; u. 

"f — The diphthongal sound of j?, as in by, try, is resolvable 
into the same elements as that of f, as above given. 

W. — ^The character of the sound of this sign, as in the above 
examples, is clearly diphthongal, though its elements are 

1 
difficult to trace with exactitude; perliaps its radical is a, it<i 
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8 

yanish o. This sign is also frequently mute in its diphthongal 
figure, as in awe: here are three vowel signs with one elemen' 

1 7 

tary sound, yiz. the tonic sound heard in all. Again, in hw, 

7 

the tr jfi mute, and also in bow (arcus), though heard in the 

18 

verb to bow. 

We shall see hereafter the sitb-tonic character of W and Y. 

4 6 

AT. — this diphthong is composed of a and f, as in patn, 
otl, which are distinguishable to a fine ear from the pure tonic 

4 4 

in ale, pane, & 
still it exists. 



in ale, pane, &c; but the distinction is really very slight — 



le 
01 — as in boy, votce, is a t. 

on — ^as in our, out, &c., is of a complex nature, and appears 
to be triph-thongaL It seems to mj ear to be compounded of 

918 

mou; but I am not quite clear as to its elements. For reference 

to the eye, I shall distinguish it thus, ou (tcf denote its triph- 
thongal character) in the following 

EXERCISE ON THE TONICS. 

12 4 •• 6 9 

All art is nature better understood. 

3 5 6 14 

That there is a Power above, all natiire cries 

3 .'. 10 9 

aloud through all hgr works. 

14 6- e 4 

All pale with pain he fainted in the place. 

3 6 '6 59360 

And five in Eden ever happy there. 

6 6 6 6 9 6 6 

Thus infidelity first victims finds. 
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7 7 8 1 8 

Oh holy hope, to live beySnd the tomb. 

9 9 9 

The w6nder and the worship of the world. 

11 .'.8 1 1 11 

For fdrtune frowned upon his cause fSrlGm. 

17 7 , 

The torrent roared impetuous in its course. 

7 7 1 

My hoarseness forces me to stop my hdrse. 

_, _7 7 

The doors are open, 

And the surfeited grooms do mdck their charge 

7 

with snores. 

8 9 ..8 

Ftill often tinderrates the future good. 

.*. 8 1 .'.8 /. 8 

Now law shall bow before the power of arms. 

8 

Our woUnds cry out for help. 

And horning bltishes spread o'er all her cheek. 

Let the pupil now go through the Table of Tonic Sounds, 
giving to every element its perfect sound, in &fidl, loud tone 
of voice, but without strain or painful effort. This, more than 
any practice will tend to strengthen and bring out the voice ; 
and next, go carefully through the Exercise on the Tonics, 
until she shiill read them with perfect purity of tonic sound. 
The careful doing of this at the outset will save the pupil 
much after>trouble in the matter of articulation. 

We now pass to the 

SUB-TONICS (15)— ATONICS (10). 



SUB-TONICS AND ATONIGS. 



15 



TABLE OF SUB-TONICS AND ATONICS. 





8UBT. AT. 


OBGAiaC FOBMATIOK. 


EXAMFT.IW. 


1 


B — P 


Fore Labial 


B-ad. P-ay. 


2 


D — T 


Lingua-dental (Ueih closed) 


D-ash. T-ask. 


3 


G — K 


Palatine 


G-um, K-ilL 


4 


V — F 


Labia-dental 


V-at. F-ight 


5 


Z -S 


Dental sibilants (teeth open) 


Z-eaL S-ame. 


6 


J — Ch 


Lingua-palatine sibilant 


J-udge. Ch-urch. 


7 


Zsh— Sh 


Palatine sibilant 


A-z-ure. Sh-ame. 


8 


Th — Th 


Lingua-dental (teeth open) 


Th-en. Th-in. 


9 


(hard) ($oft) 

Y — H 


Palatine aspirates 


Y-et. H-it. 


10 


W — Wh 


Labial aspirates 


W-ild. Wh-en. 


11 


R 


Lingua-palatine (vibrating) 


R-ome. R-ide. 


12 


L 


Lingua-palatine 


L-uU. L-Uy. 


13 


M 


Nasal-labial 


M-um. M-ind. 


14 


N 


Nasal — ^lingua-palatine 


N-u-n. N-o-w. 


15 


Ng 




E-Dg-land« Thi-ng. 



Direction. — The pupil, or teacher, must pay particular 
attention to ihQ organic formation oiihe sub-tonics and atonies, 
as it will enable him or her easily to correct defects of arti- 
culation. 



OB8EBYATIONS. 

It will be observed that the ^-tonics hare each their appro- 
priate 5M6-tonic8, to which they belong, and of which they 
are the vanish, or last fading sound: thus B, when sounded, 
after its tone or vocality ceases, fades into P; D into T; G 
(hard) into K, &c.; as may be perceived by sounding the 
syllables Bab, Did, Gig^ &c. 

9. and 10. — ^Y and W, when initiab,lose their /«/? tonic 
character which they have when final; and become sub- tonic 
aspfarates in their connection with a succeeding toniCi as in 
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ye, ^et, toe, toon. When w is followed hy an h, the aspiration 
is doubled, as toA-o, toA-en, wh-j. The aspiration is made b^ 
the flow of breath — in Y orer the toogae ; in W, throagh the 
protraded lips. 



H. 

This aspirate deserves a whole chapter to itself, with a 
view to repairing the neglect and outrages that are hourly 
ofifered to it 

The omission of this aspirate in its proper place is a gross 
Tolgarism in speech, a mark of inferior education, and is cal- 
culated to produce a great prejudice against the offender in the 
minds of all persons of refinement. How painful it is to hear 
any one speaking of his ** *ou8e^ or his ** ^orae^ or telling 
one ** *ow *ard it is to find a good *orse ! " 

This is a point of Tulgarity on which our friends in the 
United States justly ridicule English people as deficient in 
the due pronunciation of their native language. It is an 
error that Americans are never guilty of ; at the same time, 
I must remark that their aspiration of the h is somewhat too 
strong, (they are indeed a people of strong aspirations!) 
verging on a fault in the other extreme. They incline to 
give a nasal, or, more correctly speaking, a naso-^ttural tone, 
as well as an aspirate, to the A, which gives it nearly the 
sonnd of A, in their enunciation of such words as house, home, 
happy, &c. Now, the aspiration should be decided, but light ; 
not forced, though distinct to the ear. 

** Twas wAisper*d in Aeaven, *twas mutter'd in Aell, 
And ecAo caught softly the sound as it fell** 

There is, however, a still greater and mere nnpardonaUe 
sin against this much abused aspirate — a vulgarism of even 
a deeper dye than its total omission ; that b, the pressing it 
into service where it has no right or call to be, and even 
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where it does not appear in the spelling of the word to which 
it is forcibly prefixed bj the arbitrary aspirator. Sach a 
habit is a fatal blot in ordinary conversation, and in public 
speaking would deform and valgarise the finest discourse or 
oration ever delivered. 

Both these sins of commission and omission are unfortu- 
nately too prevalent ; and when they are combined in the 
practice of one and the same individual, how painful to the 
ear is the perpetually recurring vulgarism! No care, no 
labour, can be too great to eradicate it. 

It should be first of all remembered, that in the English 
language A is always an aspirate, with very few exceptions: 
as we say an how, not -a hour; an honour, not a honour % and 
practice is divided between a humble man anda» humhUmuii 
an herb, and a herb ; a hotel, and an hotel. 

Next, bear in mind, that the definite article the is pro* 

9 

nounced thU (almost like the Uinns) before a conionant or 

6 

an aspirate ; and the (as in thee) before a vowel or lilent A; 

9 9 6 

thus we say, thU man, thU horse, the angel, &c 

Now, keeping this steadily in view, let any person who feels 
conscious of error with regard to this aspirate, diligently and 
repeatedly practice the following tables, enouncing each 
cluster of words without pause or rest of bveath: — 

The horse. The Aind. 

The ass. The inn. 

The Aouse. The Aeart. 

The hour. The ait; 

The Aarp. The Aorrot^ 

The herb. The honour. 

The Aome. The Aappy. 

The ape. The easy. 

The Aorrible. The humble. 

The Iir.noiirable. The Aumbng; 

The Aospital. The Aandsomeu 

The onerous. The audaciotto. 



^9 
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And next, practice, over and over again, till they can be 
repeated with unerring correctness, such phrases as the fol- 
* lowing : — 

The eaglo ejre of intellect 
The Aappy Aome of Aushands. 
The handsome ^Tarry Ames. 
The Worse's Aomy Aoof. 
UpAold an honoured name. 
BeAold a Aigh Aill. 
TJnAoused, unAappy, and unhonoored, &c, &c. 

Note. — In adjectives commencing with A, where the 
accent is on the second syllable, it is allowable, for euphony, 
1o drop the aspurate ; as we may say an historical fact, an 
habitual, &c., though we must say a histoiyf a habit 



EXERCISE 

ON THB 

SUB-TONICS AND ATONICS. 

1. Black bubbling brooks break brawling o'er their bounds 
The pamted pomp of pleasure's proud parade. 

2. Decide the dispute during dinner-time, by diyiding the 
difference. 

Toarists thronged, from time to time, to traverse the Thames 
tunnel. 

3. Gregory, going gaily, galloped gallantly to the gate. 

Crazed with corroding cares, and killed with consuming 
complaints. 
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4. Vanity of vanities, and all is yanity. 

Frank Feron flattered his friends, but failed not to find 
fault with his foes. 

5. His zeal was blazoned from zone to zone. 
Serpents and snakes were scattered on the sea. 

6. Jndge and jury adjourned the judgment. 

Chosen champion of the church, he cherished her children. 

7. The azure sea is shining with ships, that shape their 
course for home. 

8. This thread is thinner than that thistle there. 

9. Year after year the o*er-ripe ear is lost 
Ye heard him hurry yelling o*er jour head. 
Up a high hill he heaved a huge, hard stone. 

10. We wildly wish, while wiser workmen win whate'er 
will worth reward. 

11. And rugged rocks re-echo with his roar. 

12. Lamely the lion limped along the lawn. 

13. Many men of many minds, mixing in multifarious 
matters of much moment. 

14. None know, nor need to know his name. 

15. England's kmg lay waking and thinking, while his 
sotgects were sleeping. 



C2 
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VALUE OF THE ELEMENTAEY SOUNDS. 

All deficiencies of articulation not proceeding 
from organic defect are merely an imperfect or 
difficult utterance of the elementary sounds — tonics^ 
sub-tonics, and atonies — of which our language is 
composed ; for it is manifest, that if the parts be 
perfect, the whole must be perfect also : and there- 
fore, if our articulation of the elemental sounds be 
just, our articulation of all the syllables and words 
which their combination forms must also be just. 

What is lisping, or stammering ? An imperfect 
or faulty utterance of certain elemental sounds. 
Show ,the person who lisps or stammers (always 
excepting the case of organic defect) the organic 
process of articulation of the particular sound in 
which his utterance is imperfect, and make him 
practice that process of articulation, and there is no 
doubt of the result ; his defect, if not organic, will 
be removed, and he will speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Slovenly articulation is mis'SpelUng to the ear; 
and is as great a blemish to speech as false spelling 
is to a written letter : one fault should be as care- 
fully guarded against as the other in early educa- 
tion. This can only be done by justly distinguish- 
ing between the sign and the sound, and by prac- 
tising the pupil on all the elementary sounds of 
which the language is composed, until she is per- 
fectly master of them in all their combinations. 
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The necessity of a distinct articulation will be 
made apparent at once by reading the following 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A serious man was never before guilty of such a series 
of follies ; in which every specie* of absurdity was accom- 
panied by a speciww gravity, which rendered it infinitely 
amusing. 

In this passage, unless the syllables ies and ious 
be correctly distinguished by the reader, in the 
words serious and series, species and specious, it 
must be quite evident that confusion and uncer- 
tainty will result to the hearer. 

2. The Juke paid the money due to the Jew before the dew 
was off the ground ; and the Jew^ having duUj acknowledged 
it, said Bdieu to the <fuke for ever. 

This example may help to correct a carelessness 
very common — that of confounding the consonants 
d aadj when followed by the sound of w, a process 
which changes adieu into a jew, duke into Juke, &c. 
" That's villanous ; reform it altogether. ** 

A ludicrous instance of this kind of carelessness 
occurred to me in a town in one of the northern 
counties of England. I was looking at some apart- 
ments which were shown to me by the landlady of 
the house. They did not exactly suit me, and I 
said so. She, with all the hauteur of a disappointed 
and irritated proprietress, replied, " Well, sir, then 
you can shoot yourself elsewhere, " I took my leave, 
assuring her that I had no such suicidal intention, 
c 8 
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How commonly do we hear, in ordinary conver- 
sation, — 

A pHic^lur man, instead of a par-tic-U'Iar man. 

A (title error, for fa-toZ error. 

A pt£rson of emenunce, for per -son of em-»-nence* 

Votlet, or Ytelut, for vi-o-let. 

Pc*fection instead of p«r-fection. 

"Dock for Di^ke. 

Dootj for Duty. 

To correct these, and similar errors of articula- 
tion, arising from a careless utterance of the ele- 
mentary sounds, the tables of articulation in the 
" Practice," are prepared for the reader. Their 
object is, by frequent practice, to give a habit of 
clear articulation of certain sounds, syllables, and 
combinations, on which a slovenly articulation is 
common. 

In reading the tables, be particular first to get 
the correct tonic sound of the vowel, as given in 
the key-wordy and bear in mind that articulation of 
a sound does not imply accentuation of the syllable; 
that is part of 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation distinguishes the educated reader 
and speaker from the vulgar and unpolished one. 

Pronunciation is made up of articulation and 
accentuation; when both are perfect, the individual 
has a correct and elegant pronunciation. 

Custom, — as Horace has truly said, — custom is 
the arbiter and criterion of what is correct in 
speech ; but then it is the custom of the polite and 
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elegant part of the world, not of the mere vulgar, 
that must guide us ; and of which the Roman poet, 
writing as he did, to the cultivated intellects of the 
Augustan age, must be understood to speak. 

The following are a few very common exam- 
ples, of 

VULOARISMS m PRONUNCIATION. 
OMISSION OP SUB-TONICS OB ATONICS. 

g in ing, as in comiV for coming, speaktn' for speaking, &c. 
te in «te, as insw' for insi^te, persis' for persists, &c. 

OMISSION OF A MIDDLE OB DOUBLE SUB-TONIC. 

m in mm, as imaculate for im-maculate, &c 
n in nen, as proness, for prone-ness, &c. 

FALSE ACCENTUATION. 



ar'-o-ma 

as^pir-ant 

opp'onent 

pre-ce'-dent . (n.) 

pre'-ce-dent .(adj.) 

mischie'y-oas 

adverti'se-ment 



for a-ro'-ma. 

for as-pi'-rant. 

for op-po'-nent. 

for pre'ce-dent. 

for pre-ce'-dent. 

for mis'-chiev-ous. 

for adver'-tisement 



Such are a few points which I particularly 
notice, because it is in them that errors most 
prevail. The nature of this book does not pretend 
to go into the whole theory of pronunciation : my 
object is, practically, to correct certain prevalent 
faults of articulation and pronunciation. 



04 
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TABLES OF ARTICULATION FOR THE 
PRACTICE OF THE PUPIL. 



TONIC SOUNDS. 



119 34 66 66 

o-U— tf-n — o-rm — a-t — a-le — th-e-re — ^-nd — e-ve — f-U- 

7 8 8 9 9 

0-ld — d-o — b- iirli — M-m — ^fi-s. 



TABLE L 



3 3 

a. — The tonic sonnd of a, as in at, in the 



TEBMINATIONS 



al 

fa'-taZ 

na/'tal 

moi^-ta/ 

pas^-co/ 

his-tor'-i-co/ 

pas'-to-ra/ 

mus'-i-ca/ 

su-i-ci'-do/ 

hom-i-ci'-do/ 

pic-to'-ri-o/ 



ant—ance 

dU'-so-f"""' 
I. nance 

f nant 

nance 



con'-so- -j 



ar'.ro- l^""' 
I, gance 

el'-e- (8""' 
I gance 

tol'-erl""' 
l^ancQ 

tem'-per-ance 

re-li'-ance 

de-fi'-ance 

va'-ri-ance 



ar-tic'-u-lar 

o-rac'-u-lar 

au-ric'-u-lar 

par-tic'-u-lar 

per-pen-dic'-u-lar 

joc'-u-lar 

mus'-cu-lar 

ve-hic'-u-lar 

con'-su-lar 

in'-8u-lar 



TABLES OP ARTICULATION. 
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im-per-a-tive 

in-dic-ct-tive 

pal-li-a-tiye 

porg-fl-tiye 

pre-rog-a-tiye 

res-tor-a-tive 

lax-a-tive 

pro-vo-ca-tiTO 

pi-ra-cy 

ooDHspir-a-cj 



a-ble 

a-mi-o-ble 

hon-or-a-ble 

rcs-pect-a-ble 

in-val-u-a-ble 

nav-ig-a-ble 

reas-on-a-ble 

a-vail-a-ble 

sale-a-ble 

re-mark-a-ble 

ter-min-a-ble 



TABLE II. 



d 5 

••^The short sound of e as in met, in the 

TEBMQiATIOlIS 

ent — ence 



pni-dent-ence 


in-con-ti-ncnt-cnce 8om-no-leiit-«ice 


em-i-nent-ence 


dif-fi-deNt-€nce im 


-per-ti-nc»t-e«ce. 


eM 


1 •^ 


et 


prone-neM 




pi-ety 


par-a-p€# 


bless-ed-nes» 




80-bri-cty 


▼i-o-le< 


cost-li-ncw 




sa-ti-«ty 


mar-ti*neC 


laz-i-neM 




80-ci-cty 


sarce-nei 


con-tent-ed-ness 




con-tra-ri-«ty 


tah-i-net 


8a-pine-ne8« 




va-ri-«ty 


cor-o-n«< 
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TABLE nL 
6 6 6 

i. — ^The short sotmd of t, as in «fn, ctty, 

TERMINATIONS. . 



ami-a-bil-ity 

res-pon-si-btl-ity 

affarba-fty 

hoB'til4tj 

du-plt-ctty 

di-vtn-ity 



i-ble 

feas-i-ble 

plau-st-ble 

di-vis-i-ble 

n's-t-ble 

in-com-pat-i-ble 

ter-ri-ble 



t-tlv» 

fen-t-tiTe 

in-fin-i-tive 

sen-si-tiye 

de-fin-t-tiTe 

in-qui-st-tiye 



TABLE IV. 
9 9 

er»lr. — The borrowed sounds of e and i, joined to r, mak- 
ing Sr and fr, as in her, sir, distinct from the sound of tir, asin 
cur J curl. 

Bead the following table across in triple column. 



verse, 


first, 




mercy. 


thirsty. 


durst 


per-vcrted. 


vtr-tue^ 


bursting. 


revert, 


shirt. 


pursed. 


pert, 


dirty. 


nurseling. 


heard, 


bird. 


word. 


early, 


firmly. 


burly. 




third. 


sturfl^. 



Note. — This distinction is easily made by making the er 
and ir shorter a,nd lighter (by dwelling less upon them in utter- 
ance, and accenting them more rapidly) than ur, which has a 
broader and more open sound. 



TABLES OP ARTICULATION, 
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TABLE V. 



o-ow— The full and round sound of the vowel o (as m 
low) in the vowel o and diphthong ow, unaccented. 



jx/tato, 

o-pi'nion, 

o-va'tion, 

in'-no-vate, 

per-o-ra'tion. 



foU'ow, 
fallW, 
fell'oa;, 
mellW, 



wiU'oip, 
billW, 
pill'oii;, 
holl'oti;, 



foU'ow-ing, 

bell'oip-ing, 

mellW-ing, 

pillowed, 

holKoioed. 



TABLE VI. 



* u — The diphthongal sound of u (eu), as in pure. 



SYLLABLES AKD TERMINATIONS. 



uc« 


lime 


ue 


use 


une 


nit 


uke 


ure 


ude 


pro-dtt'ce. 


pre-sw'me. 


due — du'ty. 


ab-tf'se. 


tune. 


suit 


dwke. 


en-du're. 


ex-u'de. 


re-fu'se. 


al-ltt're. 


pre-clu'de. 


ob-tw'se. 


for'-tune. 


pur-su'e. 


re-dw'ce. 


con-su'me. 


con-clu'de. 


dif-fw'se. 


im-por-tu'ne. 


im-btt'e. 


re-biilce. 


re-lu'me. 


pur-su'it. 



nal 
unar 
ular 
uble 

Itt'-nar. 

con'-su-lar. 

vol'-u-ble. 

joc'-u-lar. 

an'-nu-aL 

rit'-M-al. 

for'mu-la. 

sin'g-u-lar. 



EXCEPTIONS TO TABLE VI. 

When any of the above syllables are compounded with r ; 

8 

the pure tonic sound of the u, like oo in poor, prevculs, as in 
true ; as, — 
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truce. 


as-«i-rance. 


ab-struse. 


in-«wred. 


pro-trwde. 


im-brwed. 


ru-minate. 


rw-in. 


rw-mour. 


truth. 


When are is preceded by «, it n 


unaccented. 





tru-ism. 

rw-ler. 

rwde-lj. 

crwde-ly. 

in-trw-ding. 

by Sf it makes shoore, or shur when 



CONTRAST TABLES. 



To render the distinction between the above sounds more 
palpable to the ear, read the following Tables in double 
column for contrast, giving the vowel sounds to each, as in 
the preceding Tables. 



a-tlve 

imper'-otivc, 

lax'-otive, 

indic'-ative, 

deriv'-ative, 

resto'-rative, 



l-tlTO 

len'-itive. 

sen'-si-tive. 

in-fin'-itive. 

defin'-itive. 

inquis'-ttivc. 



aat 

ar'ro-gant, 

con'so-nant, 

el'e-gant, 

tol'er-ant, 

dis'so-nant, 

relevant, 

cor'mo-rant, 



ent 

con-ti-ncnt. 

somno-Ient. 

emi-ncnt. 

diffi-dent. 

dili-gent. 

pru-dcnt. 

immi-nent. 



able 

rea'son-able, 

nav'ig-able, 

avail'-able, 

respect'-able, 

ter'm in-able, 

val'u-able, 

cal'cul-oble, 

sea'son-able. 



Ible 

plans'- ible, 

divis'-ible. 

feas'-ible. 

incompat'-ible. 

ter'-nble. 

sen'-sible. 

intel'li-giblc. 

discem'-tble. 



ess ous 

ptone'-nes8, libid'i-now*. 
supine'-neM, multitu'di-nows. 
[A'zi-ness, oppro'bri-OM*. 

cost'li-ness, glo'ri-ow*. 
bless'ed -nesSf gra'ciows. 
content'ed-nes«, desi'-row«. 
ze&Yous-ness, labo'ri-ou«. 
ab8te'mioM5-neM,magnitu'di-noKf» 



TABLES OF ABTICULATION. 
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duke 

rebii'ke 

prodw'ce 

preclu'de 

denu'de 

vol'uble 

pursue' 



8 
U 

book 

undertoo'k 

abstru'se 

protru'de 

ru'de 

quad'ruple 

construe' 



68 8 

u u 

consu'me injure 

dilu'te intrude 

dtt'plicate trooper 

endu'rance assurance 

contu'sion obtrusion, 

ablu'tion intrusion 

cir'cular ruler 



or 

or'-a-tor 

conspi'ra-tor 

conn'sel-lor 

compo'si-tor 

appar'i-tor 

sen'a-tor 

mon'i-tor 



ar 

par-tic'u-lar 

in'su-lar 

con'su.lar 

mus'cu-lar 

orac'u-lar 

joc'u-lar 

aurlc'u-lar 



t-ty 

abil'-ity 

viril'-tty 

mortal'- tty 

dupli'c-ity 

infiu'-tty 

docil'-ity 



e-ty 

soci'-cty 

sobri-€ty 

sati'-ety 

contrari'-ety 

vari'-cty 

pi'-ety 



ate 

vin'di-cate 

pre'di-cate 

vi'o-late 

adju'di-cafe 

po'ten-tate 

prel'-a<e 



et 

par'a-p€< 

mar'ti-ncf 

vi'o-lcf 

tab'i-ncf 

sar'ce-ne< 

cor'o-nei 



to — ies la— Olsons 

Tt'-ol vt'-al 

vi'-o-let vo«i'-ance 
vt'-o-Ience vi'-a-duct 

vi'-o-lable vi'-a-ry 

se'-Ti-es se'-r i-ou« 

spe'-ci-ca spe'-ci-ou« 



The Teacher should put the pupil through an extended 
course of practice on these tables, adding others to the small 
number of examples given here ; and when any pupil is 
found manifestly defective or faulty in utterance of any 
particular sound or termination, such pupil should be spe- 
cially exercised on the particular sounds in which the faulty 
utterance exists. 
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GROUPINO OP WORDS. 

Supposing the pupil to be now clear and pure in 
her utterance of the elemental sounds^ and in the 
just articulation of their combinations in words, 
she must next acquire the habit of grouping indi- 
vidual words into one, by a continuity of utterance, 
and a measured or rhythmical accentuation. One 
of the most prevalent faults of readers and speakers 
is the angularity and disjoin tedness of their utter- 
ance, arising from the want of rhythmical accentu- 
ation and the just grouping of their words by 
multiple accentuation. It is the same fault as 
incorrect hariing would be in musical notation. 
More will be said hereafter in an extended view 
of this point under the head of pause, time, and 

RHYTHM. 

Let the pupil now enter on the first step towards rhythmical 
utterance by articulating the following combinations, accent^ 
ing the syllables as they are marked, and, making no rest, or 
breach in the flow of the voice : that is, uttering each group of 
words given as if it were one word, with multiple accentuation. 

There are, indeed, many such single words, 
having a double accent, a primary and a secondary ^ 
accent, as: — 



in'abi'lity 
in'credibi'lity 
im'passabi'lity 
im^possibility 



mul'tipli'city 
spon'tanei'ty 
ve'rsati'lity 



com'plica'ted 

du'plica'ted 

im'plica'ted 



im'propri'ety cor'ruga'ted,&c. 



in'staura'tion 
re'para'tion 
in'spira'tion 
im'plica'tion,&c. 



In the utterance of these words there is of course no rest 
or breach in the flow of utterance. So in the following 
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phrases or groups of words the articalation must be made bj 
an impulse of breath, so as to form one undivided phrase 
The accent is, as in music, on the first note of the bar, and 
on no other. At the end of each group, at the rest*^ marked, 
let the pupil draw breath lightly before attacking the next 
group, or phrase. The teacher must insist on this, as it is 
the first step towards rhythmical utterance, and also towards 
the acquisition of sustained vocal power in speech. The 
time is marked : and each group i^ to be read as an in- 
dependent sentence, with a closing cadence of the voice. 



GROUPS OF WOBDS, OB PHBASES. 

Haughty | empires | falling*' | 
Hurried | footsteps | rushing*^ | 
Pleasant | faces | smiling*^ | 
Music I sweetly | playing*' | 
Genius | greatly | daring*' | 
Martyrs | nobly | dying** | 
Heroes | bravely | fighting*' | 
Christian | virtues | shining*' | 
Certain | gain a- | waiting** | 
Hostile I foes ad- | vancing*' | 
Mary | sweetly | blushing*' | 
Happi- I ness is | coming*^ j 

CHANGE OF TIME. 

Obstinacy of | dispo | sition** 
Infalli I bility of o | pinion *• 
Happiness of | temper*) 
Judgment and | mercy** 
Pleasurable | feeling*' 
Plausi I bility of | statement*' 
Ordinary ac | quaintances** 
Salutary | counsellors*' 
Singular | parsimony 
Horrible a | trocities ^ 
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Royalty of | nature*^ 
That was an ab | sard propo | sition*^ 
His was a | violent | proceeding** 
Hers was a | beautiful | bonnet *• 
Time is the | gate of e | temity*' 
Hope is the | nurse of | life*^ 
Health is the | greatest of | blessings** 
Wisdom is | better than | gold** 
Honour thy | father and | mother*^ 
Never post | pone a good | action** 
Blessed are the | poor in | spirit ** 

The Teacher should put the pupil through a thorough 
practice on this grouping of words by multiple accentuation, 
and a good plan is to make the whole class go through this 
exercise in chorus, the teacher marking the time for them. 

ANALYSIS. 

In order to see our way clearly, and to extract 
the meaning of -what we read, it is necessary to 
throw the eye forward, in advance of our tongue, 
so as to anticipate the sense of what is coming, 
and the whole run of each sentence that we are 
upon. By doing this continually, we shall acquire 
a habit of rapid analysis, that will give us a great 
advantage over those plodding readers whose eye 
never goes beyond the actual words which they 
are pronouncing, and are, therefore, liable to con- 
tinual errors of pause, and mistakes of meaning, 
for want of this necessary looking ahead. The 
eye must ever be in advance of the tongue. 

In commencing a sentence, take in a whole member to 
begin ; and an instant before the pause that has place in the 
first member, take in with the eye the next, and so on ; till 
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you will soon acquire the power of embracing with the eye, 
in advance, a whole sentence not consisting of very many 
members, and a considerable portion of any sentence that 
you are about to read. 

This gives certainty and aplomb to the style, and prevents 
that lame and bungling manner which some readers fall 
into. 

Thus, a sentence like the following : — 

Grace of manners*^ is essential to a lady, 

can be taken in by the eye, at once ; and can be delivered 
without hesitation, and without the necessity of glancing a 
second time at the book ; although good reading would re- 
quire a short pause after the first part of it, where I have in- 
troduced the musical sign of a rest, though there is no gram- 
matical pause required in punctuation. 

Let us enlarge this sentence to the following 
extent: — 

Grace of manners, essential to a lady,*^ is to be acquired 
by habitual attention^ to carriage, gesture, and general cour- 
tesy of word and action. 

In commencing, the eye will take in the two 
members : — 

Grace of mannners, essential to a lady,*^ 
On the pause,*^ the eye will take in next, 

is to be acquired by habitual attention,^ 

and on"that pause, will look forward to, and deliver 
without hesitation the remainder of the sentence, 
viz.: — 

to carriage, gesture, and general courtesy of word and 
action. 

The acquisition of this habit of looking ahead, 
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whilst reading, is essential to the attainment of a 
firm and assured elocution. To read aloud with 
effect is impossible without it : for no effect can 
be produced by a reader whose eye never meets 
that of the auditory, but i^ continually bent on the 
book. 

Pupils should be assiduously exercised on this plan by the 
Teacher. 

MANNER AND PITCH OP VOICE. — TIME. 

The great point to aim at, in reading, after 
having attained a pure articulation and just pronun- 
ciation, is to read naturally, and without apparent 
effort, or affectation. This is j.ust what a good 
system of elocution teaches ; and that, by rules 
drawn from nature herself. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, to read well, it is 
necessary to assume any tones of voice that are 
not our own, and which it is a labour to put on 
and to maintain. That is not good reading, but a 
mistaken effort at it ; and one which ends in bur- 
lescjue. We should read in our own natural voice ; 
the same voice in which we ordinarily speak; 
modulated in pitch, indeed, and regulated in time, 
in accordance with the character of the subject, 
and the expression of the sense or sentiment. But 
of all things we are to avoid laboured artificiality 
of utterance, producing a constrained, pedantic, 
and manifestly studied style, most unpleasing in a 
lady. The only style of elocution worth acquiring 
is an easy, flowing, unaffected style ; cultivated by 
art indeed, but founded on nature and nature's 
teachings, which are the basis of all true art. 
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"This is an art 
Which does mend nature ; but the art itself 
Is nature ; '* 
and, 

" Nature is made better by no mean,* 
But Nature makes that mean." 

Ease is the distinguishing mark of self-confidence 
and power, and the essential accompaniment of 
grace : while, on the other hand^ violent effort and 
laboured enunciation are at once the sign and the 
cause of weakness and inefficiency. " Use all 
gently," is a Shaksperian admonition that cannot 
be too earnestly commended, nor too obediently 
followed. 

PITCH. 

Pitch of voice is a point deserving great attention 
in reading, and when properly regulated contri- 
butes greatly to variety of expression. The pitch 
of the speaking voice may be divided into 

MIDDLE PITCH, HIGH PITCH, AND LOW PITCH. 

By middle or mean pitch, I intend the ordinary 
pitch of voice, as used in common conversation, 
unmarked by force or feeling : the pitch in which 
we make the most usual remark ; as 

My brother is going home to-day. 

The pitch in which we speak that, ordinarily, 
will be our middle pitch. Above that, is high 
pitch ; below it, low pitch. 

'*' Mean for means ; the old obsolete singular. 
d2 
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Low pitch may be said to begin a third be- 
low the mean pitch ; high pitch, a third above 
it ; so that where middle pitch a^-cending ends, 
high pitch begins ; where middle pitch ^e-scending 
ends, low pitch begins ; the range of each depend- 
ing, of course, on the compass of the speaker's 
voice. 

BULES AS TO PITCH. 

1. The MIDDLE is the proper pitch for narration, descrip- 
tion, when they are not particularly animated; for statement^ 
moral reflection, and calm reasoning. 

2. High pitch is the representative of elevated feeling, 
and impetuous, impulsive passion ; joy, exultation, rage, in- 
vective, threat, eagerness, all speak naturally in high pitch : it 
is also proper to stirring description, or animated narration, 

3. Low pitch is the natural expression of deep-seated 
feeling ; and concentrated passion, nursed in the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart : it is the tone of grief, brooding thought, 
suppressed rage, very solemn reflection, melancholy, secret hate, 
remorse ; also, in its softest and deepest expression, of love and 
veneration. 

TIME. 

All speech, like music, is either in common or 
triple time: the difference is that in music the 
same time is maintained throughout a whole piece 
or passage ; while in speech and in composition 
the time varies arbitrarily and capriciously. 

Thus the first of the two following sentences from Hazlitt 
is in common time ; the time marked by a horse's hoofs in 
walking or trotting ; the second in triple time, the tim« 
marked by a horse's canter. 
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There is a well-dressed and an ill-dressed mob^ both ot 
■which I hate. 

The rapid affectation of the one^ is to me^ even more 
intolerable^ than the gross insolence of the other. 

The beauty of a reader's style is very much en- 
hanced by the due marking of these changes of 
time, which give variety to the composition as well 
as to the delivery. What I have said before, on 
accentuation, applies here. 

Another important accident in time is move- 
ment : that is, the rapidity or slowness of our deli- 
very must accord with the character of the feeling 
or passion expressed, — whether impetuous or con- 
centrated ; of the action or scene described, — 
whether stirring or tranquil, — or of the sentiment 
that pervades the language ; whether it be elevated, 
impidsive, glowing, and transient, or deep, solemn, 
and enduring. A joyful passage, either expressive 
of light, happy buoyancy of feeling, or descriptive 
of a scene of merriment and delight, will therefore 
require to be read allegro, or in a quick, brisk, 
lively movement ; deep feeling, or tranquillity of 
mind or scene, on the other hand, must be given 
adagiOy or slowly ; while ordinary passages, un- 
marked by expression, are to be given andante^ in 
middle time, or movement. 

A piece of verbal composition is, in fact, to be 
regarded by the reader, in some sort, as a piece of 
music ; and is to have its appropriate pitchy Hme, 
and accentuation. 

There are three highly important accidents of 
elocution to be attended to, on which, more than on 

d3 
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any other, the expression of meaning in reading or 
speaking depends, viz. 



PAUSE — CADENCE — EMPHASIS. 

PAUSE. 

As a principle, it must be laid down that gram- 
matical punctuation, or printer's stops, — for it is 
nothing more — are not a sufficient guide in read- 
ing aloud ; either 

1. For the just division of sense by separation of the 
several members of a sentence according to their near or 
more remote connexion with each other ; or, 

2. To afford the reader convenient resting-places for the 
supply of exhausted respiration, so as to enable her to read 
easily and without fatigue. 

This last is one of the most important purposes 
of pause; I mean the economy of respiration. 

To prove the insufficiency of the printer's 
pauses, I give an example, the first on which my 
eye lights in a printed book : 

A dinner party made of such elements is the last triumph 
of civilisation over barbarism. 

Here we see there are no stops ; but there ought 
to be, in reading, several short pauses in this sen- 
tence. I mark it thus, with musical rests. 

A dinner party^ made of such elements*^ is the last 
triumph^ of civilisation over barbarism. 
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Another example without stops, but with neces- 
sary pause : 

Tbe whole force of conversational depends on how much 
you take for granted. 

To prove this further, let the pupil read aloud 
the three following sentences, vnthout pause of any 
kind; for there is no grammatical j^siuse marked in 
them as printed in the several books from which 
they are taken. 

1. Nothing is more prejudicial to the great interests of a 
nation than unsettled and varying policy. 

2. You do not expect from the manufacturer the same 
despatch in executing an order that you do from the shop- 
keeper and warehouseman. 

3. There is no doubt that the perception of beauty be- 
comes mt>re exquisite by being studied and refined upon as 
an object of art. 

The reader will feel that in each of these sen- 
tences some pause is required, both for her own 
ease, and to assist the ear and understanding of 
the auditor, who is otherwise liable to be confused 
by a jumble of rapidly-uttered phrases thrown 
together without mark or division of sense and 
relation. 

Now the pauses in reading which would be re- 
quired in these sentences would be as follows, 
marked with musical rests, instead of grammatical 
punctuation. Let the pupil read and mark the 
rests and pauses thus : 

1. Nothing is more prejudiciallj to the great interests of 
a nation^ than unsettled and varying policy. 
d4 
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2. Ton do not expect from the manufactureivl the same 
despatch in executing an order^ that you do from the shop- 
keeper and the warehouseman. 

3. There is no doubt^ that the perception of beauty^ be- 
comes more exquisite^ hy being studied and refined upon^ 
as an object of art. 

Some rules of pausing, then, in reading are re- 
quired beyond, and in addition to, the mere gram- 
matical pause. 

Now pause is regulated by division of sense ; 
and the division in sense is marked by certain 
grammatical signs and accidents. 

In practice, then, it would be found advan- 
tageous to the reader, and to the hearer, to adopt 
a short pause (^), equal to about a comma's rest, 
between the subject and the predicate; that is 
between the thing, or the proposition mentioned, 
and what is said of it : as — 

The prejudices of mankind^ too frequently obscure their 
judgment. 

To act yirtuouslyi:] is to act wisely. 

To judge correctly of others^ we should first well know 
ourselves. 

So, when by inversion the predicate precedes 
the subject, there must be a short pause after the 
predicate; as, — 

Sufficient for the day^ is the evil thereof. 

The wisest of menlij was Solomon. 

The most splendid temple of art^ is the Crystal Palace. 
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So, in every inversion, there will be a short 
pause after the first inverted phrase ; as, — 

Like a loyal subjecu] he defended his king. 

Boldly and wisely^ he upheld the constitution of his 
country. 

Brief and few^j were the words he spoke. 

Cold and unmoved^ he faced the angry multitude. 

The rights of the living^ he violated ; the ashes of the 
dead^ he desecrated and scattered to the winds. 

In years, a man,^ simplicity, a child. 

On the bare earth exposed he lies. 

So this short pause ^ or comma-rest, should have 
place before propositions marking points of divi- 
sion of sense in a sentence ; that is, when they 
govern a whole clause, but not when they occur in 
the body of the clause or phrase. 



It is prudent^ in every young ladyl] to make a wise selec- 
tion of booksl] for reading*^ and a wise choice of com- 
panionslj for conversation. 

So this short pause is to be used before relative 
pronounSf conjunctions^ adverbs of time, and simili- 
tude, and some others : as,-— 

Nations^ like men^ fail in nothing^] which they boldly 
undertake^ when sustained^ by virtuous purpose^ and firm 
resolution. 

BXCEPTION. 

When the conjunctions ^^and^ ^*hut^ ^^or,** 
serve merely as connecting links to a phrase con- 
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vejring a whole idea, or of words and ideas closely 
allied to each other, there should be no pause before 
them (analogous to the rule respecting preposi- 
tions); for pause is intended to mark the divi- 
sion of one clause, and one step in the progress 
of the meaning, from another : as, — 

A virtuous life^ most surely conduces to peace and hap- 
piness. 

Here there should be no pause before and ; the 
ideas it links together are so similar and so allied 
to each other, as not to admit of being disjoined. 
But, if the sentence stood— 

A virtuous life^ will secure peace to our youth^ and hap- 
piness to our age, — 

a pause, as marked, would be required before the 
conjunction and^ separating, as it does, two distinct 
clauses, conveying distinctly separate, though not 
dissimilar ideas. 

The short pause has also place on an ellipsis^ 
supplying the omitted word ; as, — 

Such is the example^ you are offered. 

(Here the pause supplies the place of which,) 

An important caution to be observed is, — 

Never to pause between the verb and its objective case imme- 
diately following. 

The next pause to be observed independent of, 
though assistant to, grammatical pauses, is the 

Middle Pause ^ (equal in length to the gram- 
matical point the semicolon (;), but used in elocu- 
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tion very frequently when that point does not ap- 
pear in print). It may be called the middle pause, 
because it is strictly an intermediate pause, serving 
to divide the opening half or incomplete part of a 
sentence, from the closing or winding up of the 
same sentence ; and thus the middle pause precedes 
and marks the commencement of the climax of the 
sense of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

If the world is not the work of chance*' 

it must have had an intelligent Maker. 

Although you see not many possessed of a good taste*' 
yet the generality of mankind are capable of it. 

Nations, like men, fail in nothing which they boldly under- 
take*^ 

when sustained by virtuous purpose and firm resolution. 

Of course the short pauses have also to be introduced into 
the above examples in accordance with the rules on short 
pause : the middle pause only is marked to show its applica- 
tion. 

The middle pause is also used to mark a parenthesiSf or 
any parenthetical interruption of the sense ; unless it be very 
slight ; in which latter case the short pause is sufficient. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Men of superior genius*' 

while they see the rest of mankindl] painfully 
struggling^ to comprehend obvious truths*^ 

glance^ themselves^ like lightning** 
through the most remote consequences. 

2. Grenius^ the pride of man^ 

as man is of the creation*' 

has been possessed but by few. 
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The judicious use of the short pause and the 
middle pause, serves also to class and separate 
members of sentences in logical and clear division, 
according as thej are more or less immediately 
connected with each other in thought and con- 
struction. 

The MIDDLE PAUSE is also frequently to be used 
in reading, in place of the grammatical period or 
full stopf between two sentences, which are closely 
connected with each other as links in an argu- 
ment, or as parts of the whole proposition which 
they carry out. 

The period or full-stop frequently closes a sen- 
tence in print, which is intimately connected by 
the progress and continuity of the sense with the 
next, and perhaps with several succeeding periods. 
In such case, the full-stop, which marks the gram- 
matical close of a sentence, should be rejected in 
reading, and the middle pause, should be sub- 
stituted: and the full pause, or closing rest, should 
not be used till the winding up of all the sentences 
which hang together, and have a close relation to 
each other in carrying out the proposition to its 
perfect close. 

EXAMPLES. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions, but the great 
mass of mankind can never feel an interest in them.** They 
must have images. 

This should be read as one sentence only, in two parts, 
divided by the middle pause ; for the second sentence, as it 
is punctuated, is only the completion of the whole proposi- 
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tion ; and therefore the two sentences most be read as one • 
for thej are one in sense. 

So, in the following, the same rule holds : — 

If ever despondency could be excused in any man it might 
have been excused in Milton.*^ But the strength of his 
mind overcame eyerj calamity. 

This use of the middle pause instead of the full stop, in 
similar cases to the above, tends very much to lighten and 
enliven the reader's style, by getting rid of a succession of 
broken sentences, and giving them continuity and a kind of 
linked sweetness, and an easy continuous flow. This will be 
more fully felt by reading the following sentences as one, with 
several members ; using the middle pause instead of the full 
stop between each, to keep up the continuity of the sense to 
its close. I give the example marked with the short and 
middle pause. 



I have always preferred cheerfulness!:] to mirth. *^ The 
latter I consider as an act,^ the formertj as a habit of the 
mind.*^ Mirth^ is short and transient,^ cheerfii ^ fixed 
and permanent.*! Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth^ who are subject to the greatest de- 
pression of melancholy :** on the contrary^, cheerfulness,^ 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladnesslj, 
prevents us falling into such a depth of sorrow.*' Mirth^ is 
like a flash of lightning^ that breaks through a gloom of 
cloudsTj and glitters for a moment ;*^ cheerfulnesss^ keeps up 
a kind of daylight in the mind,^, and fills it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. 

As it is not my wish to make these preliminary 
instructions very long or elaborate, the above di- 
rections as to short and middle pauses are all that 
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it is necessary to give here. The colon SLndfuU" 
stop, when correctly marked in print, are in other 
respects generally sufficient guides to the reader. 
It is to the use of the short and the middle pause 
that the attention is at first to be particularly 
directed. Their proper and regulated use will 
give great ease to the reader, and be very con- 
ducive to her distinctness and facility of execu- 
tion. 

CADENCE. 

Any one who has a musical ear, and will listen to 
another who speaks with any earnestness, will 
perceive that the voice of the speaker in ordinary, 
imconstrained conversation, makes many changes 
of pitch, that it takes higher and lovrer notes in 
the scale, in the course of any sentence that he or 
she utters, — unless the speaker be one of those 
utterly dull and monotonous ones to whom it is so 
tiresome to listen, — and that the close of each 
sentence will have a certain swing of the voice 
upwards or downwards. 

Let any person ask herself this question, alond, and with 
earnestness : 

Did he say my mother was ill ? 
And then answer it thus, with equal earnestness : 
He said she was dying. 

Now in speaking these two examples of question and an- 
swer, if your attention was given to your voice, you observed 
that it ran up a third or a fifth in the question on the word 
m ; and that it made a descent of the same third or fifth in 
the answer on the word dying. 
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This ascent or descent at the close of a sentence 
I call a CADENCE ; ascending or descending ; it 
may be a cadence of a thirds b, fifths or an octave, 
according to the degree of vehemence used hj the 
speaker; for the greater the vehemence the greater 
the ascent or descent of the voice in the cadence. 

In merely indifferent speech, as in such a phrase as 

Is it ten o'clock ? 

uttered withoat any earnestness of inquiry, the ascent would 
not be more than of a tone ; and the descent of the answer, 
uttered also indifferently. 

Yes ; just struck, 

would be the same. But in reading aloud, or in earnest 
speech the cadence would be of a third; in vehement speech, 
of Afifth, or even an octave. 

Now drawing experience, and consequently 
rules, from the practice of nature in speech, the 
following rules arise in reading : — 



1. AFFiRMATrvE Semse, in a sentence, requires the de- 
scending cadence of a third : as 

Every one aims at happiness. 
Virtue is its own reward. 
Health is better than beauty. 
Goodness i& better than either. 

In reading the above, take a descent of a third on the words 
in italics. 

2. NsoATrvB Sense, on the contrary, is marked by an 
ascending cadence of a third. The reverse in cadence, as 
negative is the opposite in sense, of Affirmation. 
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Therefore, ia reading the following examples, take an 
ascent of a third on the words in italics : 

He did not want a book. 

He did not name me. 

It is not a crime to he merry. 

Virtue does not consist in sadness. 

Now this upward cadence leaves a sense of incompUteness 
on the ear, as if something were left unexpressed ; and so it 
is. For negative sentences like the ahove, do, in fact, leave 
something unexpressed ; something to he understood ; an 
implied affirmation of something else. If I say 

It is not a hook I want, 

I do not state what I want ; I only negative my want of a 
hook ; or, if I say 

It is not this book I want, 

I only negative. my want of a particular book ; leaving still 
to be expressed what particular book I do want. 
Whereas, when I say affirmatively, 

I want a hook, 
I want a knif 
Virtue is its own reward, 

I make a descent of a third, which leaves the ear satisfied 
with a sense of completeness, for the whole sense I in- 
tend to convey is complete, and there is nothing left un- 



From this we gather that the ascending cadence marks 
incomplete sense, the descending cadence marks perfect and 
finished sense. 

Hence it follows that the antithesis which exists between 
negative and affirmative sense is marked by opposition of 
cadences. 
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3. The affirmatiye part of the sentence receives the de^ 
scending cadence the negative part the cuc^fufm^ cadence ; 
whatever may be the construction of the sentence as to the 
precedence of the one branch or the other : as, — 

I said good, not bad : virtuous not vicious. 

He was condemned for his crimes, not for bis political 
opinions. 

This book is not mine but yours. 

This letter is yours, not mine. 

This is not a time for adulation ; it is necessary to speak 
the plain truth. 

Yon said you were coming home, but you did not come ; 
you went another way, 

Ko ; I did not. 

But an affirmative claxLBe, forming part of the whole negative, 
shall receive the ascending cadence ; as, — 

We shall not be condemned because we have spoken 
truth : i.e., our having spoken truth will not condemn 
us. 

He was not punished on account of his political opinions: 
i.e., it was not on account of his political opinions that 
he was punished. 

The reading would be quite different if the same clause 
were intended to be affirmative in meaning, though occurring 
in a negative sentence : as, — 

We shall not be condemned because we have spoken 
truth, 
with a descending cadence would mean. 
Our truth will save us. 

B 
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He was not punished on account of his political opinions : 
with a descending cadence would mean, 

His political opinions saved him from punishment. 

4. The Imperative sense — 
requires the descending cadence. 

Swear not at all. 

Agree with thine adversary quichhf. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Hence, horrible shadow I 

Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Let me hear no more ! 

Speakf I charge you ! 

Make a descent of a third on the italicised words. 

5. Interrogative sense — 

is marked by the ascending cadence : as, — 

Did he say he would come? 

Will he be here to-day ? 

Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed?— (MaxkiY. 21.) 

EXCEPTIONS AND REMARKS. 

Questions asked with an interrogative pronoun or adverb — 
who, which, what, when, where, take the descending cadence. 

Who said he would come ? Why so ? 

What said he ? 
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Whose house is this ? 
When will he be here ? 

The alternative part of a question also requires the de- 
scending cadence (bj force of antithesis). 

Will he live, or die f 

Did he say he would come, or did he say he would 
not? 

But the introduction of the disjunctive or between two 
interrogative clauses, does not necessarily imply an alterna' 
tive; "or" is frequently a connecting particle between similar 
and apposite ideas ; in such cases, both clauses of the inter- 
rogative will take the ascending cadence. 

EXOIPLBS. 

Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from tiiistles? 

Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under 
a bed? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death 9 

In these examples, or is rather con-junctive than rfw-junc- 
tive ; that is, it serves to unite like ideas, not to separate 
dissimilar ones ; and the cadence on each clause must there- 
fore be alike. 

Even Elocutionists frequently overlook this distinction, 
and consequently mark and read passages falsely. 

A stated or quoted question, occurring in an affirmative 
sentence, requires the descending cadence ; as — 

The question is — shall we proceed ? 
e2 
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She desires me to ask yoa— iciff you peneeertf 

But, 

Such Hated or quoted quesHou, occnrriog in a simple inter' 
rogative or negative sentence, will receire the cadenee dne to 
the sentence : 



Will you still go about and ask one anoUier — what 
news? 

I did not ask, what news? 

Thus the pupil will have learned that it is the 
condition of the sense, i. e., whether finished or 
unfinished^ — that governs the cadence due to a 
sentence : — 

And the teacher will remark that the popular or common 
direction — drop your voice at the end of a sentence — is a false 
one. It is the cause of a very bad habit with young readers, 
and one which they seldom shake off in after life, that of 
letting the yoice suddenly sink in pitch, on the concluding 
word or words of a sentence. The last words of a sentence 
are as important as the first, frequently more so. They 
should always have full enunciation in utterance ; and the 
cadence proper to a sentence, whether it should be ascending 
or descending, depends, as we have seen, on the form or 
nature of the sense of the sentence ; whether it be affirmakiTe, 
negatiye, interrogatiye : for the cadence is regulated by the 
condition of the sense, 

Hemark further, that the upward or ascending 
cadence, being, as a rule, the sign of unfinished 
sense, and the downward or descending cadence, of 
closed or finished sense, it follows, therefore, that 
in the 
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BODY OF A SENTENCE, 

if the sense be closed before the full stop, as at a 
semicolon or colon for example, the downward or 
descending cadence is proper, even in the middle 
of the sentence; on the other hand, when the sense 
continues opened in the middle of a sentence, al- 
though there be a colon or a semicolon marked, the 
sense, being incomplete and hanging upon what 
is to follow, will be marked by the upward or as- 
cending cadence. 



Loose Sentences — or sentences in which the sense is com- 
plete before the sentence is closed, and when what follows is 
an addition to the completed sense, not a qualification or ex- 
planation of it — require a downward or descending cadence 
(on the word marked in italics). 



Elegance and refinement of manners are acquired by good 
education and a habit of good society ; they are independent 
of the accidents of birth and fortune. 

In this sentence the sense closes at society, and so requires 
the downward or descending cadence on that word ; what 
follows re-opens the sense, as it were, and will require there- 
fore the upward or ascending cadence to mark it ; just the 
same cadence as it would have if the sentence were inverted 
thus : — 

Elegance of manners is independent of the accidents of 
birth and fortune ; it is acquired by education and a habit of 
good society. 



Periods, that is, sentences whose sense is in a state of incom- 
e3 
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pletion till the close, require that the voice should be kept up 
during its progress, that is, not to be allowed to fall ; and 
that at that point of the sentence (marked in the following 
examples in italics) where the sense is just about to be com- 
pleted by the words which follow, the upward or ascending 
cadence should be made ; the whole period being closed with 
the descending cadence. 

BXAMPLB8. 

Those who have the fewest resources in themselves naturally 
seek the food of their self-love elsewhere. 

Whenever we pretend, on all occasions, a mighty contempt 
for anything, it is a pretty clear sign that we feel ourselves 
pretty nearly on a level with it. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES 

of descending cadence by completion of sense in the middle 
of a sentence, that is, at any time before its close: 

These two sets of persons are always thinking of one 
another; the lower of the higher with envy, the more for- 
tunate of their less happy neighbours with contempt. They 
are habitually placed in opposition to each other; and the 
same objects and train of thoughts occupy then: whole time 
and attention. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES 

of suspended or incomplete sense, requiring the upward or 
ascending cadence, in the body of the sentence: 

The essence of vulgarity, I imagine, consists in taking 
manners, actions, words, opinions, on trust from others, 
without examining one's own feelings, or weighing the 
merits of the case. 

If a set of low-lived fellows are noisy, rude, and bois- 
terous, to show their disregard of the company, a set of 
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fashionable coxcombs are, to a nauseous degree, finical and 
effeminate, to show their thorough breeding. 

Now let the teacher be sure that he or she perfectly under- 
stand this distinction of cadence, on complete or incomplete 
sense, in loose sentences and periods : and, for more extended 
instruction on the subject, see (if desired) Vandenhoff*8 Art 
of Elocution, 

PARENTHESIS. 



1. A parenthesis must have its commencement and con- 
tinuance indicated hy a change to a somewhat lower tone of 
voice and a quicker movement ; and the close of the paren- 
thesis is marked by a return to the same time and pitch as 
the sense had at the point immediately preceding the paren- 
thesis : so that, — 

2. If the sense be interrupted by parenthesis, its close shall 
be marked with the ascending cadence : if the sense be 
complete, the parenthesis shall be closed with the descending 
cadence. 

Note. — The more logical form of these rules would be 
thus — 

If the parenthetical members suspend the sense, they shall 
be read with suspension of voice : if they do not, they shall 
be read as independent members. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Parenthesis, suspending the sense : 

If there's a Power above (and that there is 
All nature cries aloud in all her works). 
He must delight in virtue. 

2. Parenthesis — in addition without a suspension of sense: 

E4 
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It is on reason and eommon sense, backed by principles of 
justice, confirmed by the experience of a century, thut I have 
formed my opinion j an opinion which no argument or 
authority can shake: (not even the eloquence of the right 
honourable gentleman). 

Sometimes a parenthetical addition will re-open the sense 
of a sentence which it concludes ; in that case the added 
clause will be marked with the ascending cadence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Her strictness in regard to truth, and her fidelity to her 
friends, were astonishing — considering the temptations of her 
position^ and the flattery of her admirers. 

The advice you gave her was sound, and might have 
saved her — had she chosen to follow it. 

But you will observe this is not strictly a parenthesis, but 
a sort o( cata-thesis, — a conditional addition to the sentence, 
qualifying an affirmative proposition. 

In order to familiarise the pupil's ear to a dis- 
crimination between the ascending and descending 
cadences, let her be practised in the following table 
of the elemental sounds, on an ascending and de- 
scending scale : the first utterance of each word to 
be as if it were put interrogatively (allf); the 
second, as if it were in answer, affirmatively 
{all) :^ 



CADENCE. 



67 



TABLE OF ASCENDING AND 
DESCENDING CADENCE. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is the great power in reading and in 
speech. It points the meaning in a sentence, or 
any part of it by an impulse of sound, or, as it is 
popularly called, stress, upon the particular word 
carr3ring the point, or gist, of the question, affir- 
mation, or negation, as the case may be. 

This is what may be called 

ABSOLUTE, OR NECESSARY EMPHASIS ; 

that is, emphasis absolutely necessary to convey 
the meaning intended : and the word on which 
such emphasis is to be made is called the emphatic 
word. 

Now as all emphasis must fall, or be struck, 
upon the accented syllable of the emphatic word, 
emphasis and accent go together and are nearly 
allied ; now accent is either acute, that is sharp, 
or high in pitch ; or it is grave, that iajiat, or low 
in pitch : and whether it shall be the one or the 
other depends on this — whether the sense of the 
sentence or of the member of the sentence in 
which this absolute or necessary emphasis occurs, 
require the ascending, or descending cadence, ac- 
cording to the rules previously laid down ; if the 
ascending cadence be required, the absolute or 
necessary emphasis and accent will be acute, sharpy 
and the pitch high ; if the descending cadence, 
then the emphasis and accent will be grave, or flat, 
and the pitch low, on the emphatic word. 
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f 

The following is an interrogative sentence, re- 
quiring the upward or ascending cadence : 

Did you believe all she said ? 

Asked indifferently without any particular point in the ques- 
tion, it will have no absolute or necessary emphasis ; but 
the point of the que&tion will depend on the particular 
information desired ; and the absolute or necessary emphasis 
will be fixed on the emphatic word conveying that parti- 
cular point of inquiry, and the emphasis and accent will 
be acute or sharp, and high in pitch on that particular 
word, because the sentence requires an upward or ascend- 
ing cadence. Thus, varying the absolute emphasis according 
to the variation of the point or gist of the inquury, I put 
the emphatic word in italics, and prefix the sign of n sharp HI 
in music to it : 

H Did you believe all she said ? 

that is, did you really; are you in earnest when you say 
you did ? 

Did Uyou beUeve all she said ? 

that M, though others might beheve it, did you, too ; thus 
supi^ing some special reason why you should have doubted. 

Did you t believe all she said ? 

that is, yon heard all she said perhaps without contradiction, 
but did you really believe it ? 

Did you believe t all she said ? 
(the meaning of which is obvious :) 

Did you believe all t she said ? 
that is, all that a person so unreliable as she said. 

Did you believe all she t saidf 
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that is, did you belieye her words when her ojctiona contra- 
dicted them ? 

So, if the sentence were an affirmative one, requiring, as 
we have seen, a downward or (descending cadence, the em- 
phasis and accent would be grave or Jlat b , and the pitch 
low : thus, — 

b He believes all she says. 

He b believes all she says. 

* He believes b aU she says. 

He believes all b «Ae says, 

(meaning that he is so credulous that he believes all that even 
she says) : and so on. 

So negative sense, as we have seen, requiring upward 
or amending cadence, will require, for absolute or necessary 
emphasis, the acute accent and high pitch on the emphatic 
word : as — 

/ 1 don't believe all she says. 

I dorCi % (though I did) believe all she says. 

I don't believe t (though I listen to) all she says. 

I don't believe aU % she says. « 

I don't believe all she t says. 

So, in absolute or necessary emphasis, the accent on the 
emphatic word shall be grave or acute, and the pitch high 
or low, as the cadence due to the sense shall be descend- 
ing or ascending. 

There is another kind of emphasis whicli we 
will call 

ARBITRARY EMPHASIS; 

that is, an emphasis not demanded bj the meaning, 
but dictated and enforced by the will of the speaker. 
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and rather illustrating the force of his sentiment — 
his intensity — than pointing his meaning. 

Now this arbitrary emphasis of force has al- 
ways the grave accent, and is low in pitch, on the 
emphatic word, whatever may be the form of the 
sentence, whether interrogative, negative, or affir- 
mative ; thus over-ruling the natural rule of ca- 
dence, by and for force. Thus 

EXAMPLES. 

This question — 

Could you be so cruel us to do that ? 

asked^ without any particular intention, would take an up- 
ward or ascending cadence at its close ; asked with any 
particular point (as in the first examples given above, of 
interrogations under absolute emphasis) would take the acute 
accent and high pitch upon the word upon which the point 
of the question is intended to be put ; but, if the speaker 
wished to express the intensity ox force of his feeling against 
the act alluded to, whatever it might be, he or she would 
throw an arbitrary emphasis, with the grave accent, and low 
pitch, on the word couldf for example : thus, — 

b CoM you be so cruel, &c. 

or on the word crud : as, — 

Could you be so o cruel^ &c. 

and uttering one or other of these words with a strong im- 
pulse of sound, would set aside the rule for cadence (ascend- 
ing cadence in an interrogation) by the /orc« of his arbitrary 
emphasisy with the grave accent and low pitch on the 
emphatic word ; and he would express this idea : *' I9 it 
possible^ that you can be so cruel ; I can scarcely believe it, 
I am 80 shocked at the idea.** 
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You see, thus, the distinction between absolute 
or necessary emphasis, which goes to point mean- 
ing, and arbitrary emphasis, which goes to give 
force to feeling, will, intensity of purpose. Note 
also that though, for distinction sake to the eye, I 
have marked the difference of accent and pitch for 
emphasis by flat b and sharp U , yet the degree of 
distinction in high and low pitch is much more 
than the half-tone that those signs indicate ; it is 
in fact a change of at least a third, sometimes, ac- 
cording to the strength of the emphasis, of a ^fih, 
or even, in very strong emphasis, of an octave in 
pitch, on the emphatic word, upwards or down- 
wards. In fact it is the range of pitch over which 
the voice runs upwards or downwards, that makes 
the power of the emphasis lesser or greater. Thus 
if I ask — 

Did yoa say all were gone ! 

there would be an emphasis, by change of pitch 
of about a third U higher ; but if you answer 
" Yes, all ; " and I, almost incredulous, ask again 
with interest, and a sort of hope that you may be 
mistaken — 

Wh&t aUf 

The change of pitch will run up to a ^fth. And 
60 in emphatic asseverations, the change of pitch 
will correspond with the force of the asseveration. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the great motive of absolute or 
necessary emphasis; it has even been said that 
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all emphasis rests on antithesis implied or under- 
stood ; and that when an antithesis is expressed, 
the use of emphasis on any word implies the ex- 
clusion of some antithetical idea opposed to it. 
And to a great extent this is true. But when the 
antithesis or opposition of ideas is expressed in 
words, the emphasis on the antithetic words re- 
presenting that opposition of ideas, will be, and 
must be, antithetic ; that is, opposite in pitch and 
accent 



(The antithetic members requiring opposition of emphasis 
by accent and pitch are marked.) 

b Vice and U virtue are as opposite SLsJtfire and b water. 

If you seek to make one rich, stady not to b increase his 
t stores, bat to t diminish his b desires. 

Shall we prefer b disease to U health, \> death to tli/e, 
b liberty to tt bondage f 

A \>fool with t judges, among H fools a \> judge, 

Fersecntion is not b torong, because it is S cruel ; but 
U cruel, because it is b wrong, 

(For further instruction on Antithetical Emphasis, see 
Vandenhoff's Art of Elocution.) 



PRONOMINAL PHRASE. 

We are taught in grammar that a pronoun is 
used to avoid the repetition of a noun. Some- 
times however the pronoun is repeated ; in that 
case, in elocution, we call the repeated noun pro- 
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nominal ; that is, of the nature, or in place of a 
pronoun ; as, — 

He advanced the doctrine ; he maintained the doctrine ; 
he propagated the doctrine. 

In this example, ** the doctrine,*' in every instance of its 
repetition^ is clearly pronomintd ; standing in place of the 
prononn ** it" For, according to the nsual constmction of 
such a sentence, it would have stood — 

He advanced the doctrine ; he maintained it ; he propa- 
gated it. 

Hence, being so nearly of the same nature, they 
follow the same rule of Elocution : viz. — 



Frononns and pronominal phrases are to he read without 
accent or variation of pitch ; having no emphasis of their 
own. 

EXAMPLES. 

{The pronouns and pronominal phrases are in brackets,^ 

Henry told [me] the truth [ahout it]. 

I asked [him] if he had finished [it]. 

[It] struck [me] that I had seen [him] hefore. 

In these sentences, the pronouns have no inflection ; but 
are subjected to, and over-ridden by, the emphasis of ihe 
verb or other word which governs them, or to which they 
are immediately allied. So of a pronominal phrase. 

EXAHPLES OF PRONOMINAL PHRASE (in brackets) 

The accent and emphasis is on the italicised word. 
As you have shown mercy, you shall receive [mercy]. 
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Your cruelty merits [cruelty]. 

God said. Let there be light ; and there was [light]. 

COMMON PHRASE (quosi pronominal). 

The same rule applies to the repetition of any phrase which 
is common to two or more verbs, adverbs, &c. Such repeated 
common phrase is read as pronominaL 

EXAMPLES. 

He speaks truly, and [he speaks] toisely. 

It was truly said, and wisely [said]. 

If we live in the spirit, let us also walk [in the spirit]. 

PRONOMINAL PHRASE in reply. 

The rule holds, also, on repetition of a common phrase 
in reply, in dialogue, — or in reference to previously spoken 
words by another party. 

EXAMPLE. 

Q^estion, Is that your firm opinion ? 
Reply, It is [my firm opinion]. 

Nor need the repetition be literal; if the idea or sense be 
repeated, the phrase is read as pronominaL 

EXAMPLE. 

The gentleman boasts that he is actuated by motives the 
most pure and honourable. Sir, the boast is needless ; Who 
questioned [his integrity and honour] ? 

Now the whole summary of this is, that a rc- 
peated idea in a sentence carries no emphatic force 

p 
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with it ; the emphasis goes with the new word or 
idea added to, governing, or qualifying the re- 
peated one. 

The teacher should now make the pnpil read with proper 
pause, cadence, and emphasis, Portia's speech on Mercj as 
given below ; and question her on the elocutionary analysis, 
as it is given in the notes. In this, and all other passages 
which I give for practice, I shall use the ordinary gram- 
matical signs of punctuation, but on elocutionary rules of 
pause ; so that the pupil, observing the stops marked, will be 
correct in elocutionary pausing, which we have seen is more 
exact and frequent than grammatical punctuation. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. — Shakspere, 
The quality of mercy, is not strained ; * 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from hcav'n. 
Upon the place beneath. * It is twice ■ bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that tctkes;* 
'Tis mightiest, in ^ the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch, better than his crown ;• 
His sceptre, shows the force of temporal power, 

* Negative sense ; ascending cadence. 

^ Close of affirmative sense ; descending cadence. 

' Necessary emphasis ; every virtue is blessed, but mercy 
is twice bless'd. 

* Antithetical emphasis — two opposite conditions of giver 
and receiver. 

' Emphasis governing pronominal phrase (the mightiest). 

" Absolute emphasis ; meaning '* better even than his 

crown, which is the highest mark of his sovereign power." 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit, the dread and /ear of kings;' 

Bat mercy,* is above* this sceptred^* sway, 

It is enthroned *> in the hearts " of kings. 

It is an attribute, to God ^^ himself ; 

And earthly power, doth ihen,^* show likest God*8,** 

When Mercy seasons justice ! " 

SOME GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In reading aloud, distinctness of articulation, 
by pure vocality, and a neat and clear utterance, is 
the first requisite ; for, we cannot be followed or 
jnderstood by our auditor if our enunciation be 
confused. 

Next, a just system of pause is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the same reason ; the better infor- 

' Ascending cadence of a ffth with necessary emphasis, 
(U) on /ear; because "crowns and sceptres make no appeal 
to love, but are the signs of power, and the movers to /car, 
while mercy speaks from heart to heart." 

8 9 Necessary emphasis t on mercy, b on above. 
" Ascending cadence of a fifth on the word " sceptred" 
" Pronounce the ed for the rhythm of the line enihron-ed. 
" Necessary emphasis, descending cadence ; 
» Necessary and arbitrary emphasis with descending ca- 
dence ; expressive of veneration. 
i« Necessary emphasis. 
1' Ascending cadence ; incomplete sense. 

i< Deseending cadence ; closed sense. 
v2 
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mation of our auditor ; and for this further one, 
our own ease and convenience : for we cannot 
expend breath in the continued respiration which 
takes place in reading, without pause, except at the 
cost of grejit fatigue to ourselves ; and therefore 
expended breath must be supplied by iw-spiration, 
which can only be done advantageously by a 
system of regulated pausing. If we do not pause 
in the right places, nature will force us to pause 
in the wrong ; and, in speaking, the lungs are to 
be regarded as a bellows at work; and the air 
which it gives out from within must be supplied 
by that which it draws in from without, by regular 
action. To facilitate, and enforce on the pupil a 
good system of pausing, on the rules laid down in 
the early part of these preliminary instructions, 
under the head of pause, I have specially pointed 
all the prose extracts hereafter given for reading, 
not according to their grammatical punctuation, 
but according to their elocutionary requirements 
of pause. The pupil must be kept to the strict 
observance of these pauses, and a habit of just 
pausing will insensibly grow upon her style, that 
she will never shake off, and in which she will find 
great ease and relief in reading. On this system, 
reading aloud will be founds after some practice^ 
so far from being a fatigue, to be a highly healthy 
exercise of the lungs, to which it will give strength 
and tone. 

The value of the distinctions made between 
the descending and ascending cadence, as marks 
of the conditions of the sense, — of its positive 
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completeness, its negative incompleteness, or its in- 
terrogative suspense, — should be carefully attended 
to. These cadences, with accent and emphasis 
(pp. 46-57), not only greatly assist the under- 
standing of the hearer in following the reader, but 
also give variety and melody to the elocution, and 
free it from that monotony of pitch and cadence 
which is much complained of in uninstructed 
readers. But remember that a semicolon does not 
necessarily imply a descending cadence ; that de- 
pends always on the condition of the sense. 

The general pitch or tone in reading aloud, 
should, at the commencement, be somewhat lower 
than the usual pitch of the speaking voice in ani- 
mated conversation : for, as the reader proceeds, 
the voice will, from a natural tendency, gradually 
ascend in pitch, till, if it be not corrected, it may, 
as it frequently does with untutored speakers, 
grow into a painfully acute shrillness, distressing 
to the ear, and very fatiguing to the reader. Now 
this tendency is to be avoided and corrected, as a 
very great blemish, first, by commencing on rather 
a low pitch ; and next, by taking the opportunity 
of paragraphic divisions in the subject matter, to 
restore the voice which, in progress, may have 
grown into high pitch, to a lower tone. This is a 
point of great importance in reading. 

Time, too, is an element, quite as important as 
pitch. By time, I mean the degree of slowness or 
rapidity in which a whole piece of prose, or an 
individual passage in it, should be read. This is 
regulated by the character of the piece or passage 
f3 
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itself; and of the tone of thought or sentiment 
that pervades it : or, if it be a descriptive passage, 
of the nature of the action or scene described, 
whether stirring or tranquil, light or solemn. 

The pitch of voice is, to Elocution, what colour 
is to painting : its variety gives light and shade, 
and marks what artists call the chiar^ oscuro of 
the picture. Now time is a necessary ally of 
pitch, and a component part of expression. For, 
dififerent sentiments and passions, as they use 
difierent pitch, also speak in different time: the 
utterance of grief is slow and heavy ; while that 
of hope and joy is light, bounding, and rapid. 
Again, the rush of an impetuous torrent, roaring 
and bursting over the plains, destroying vegeta- 
tion, tearing up trees, carrying away cottages, in 
its resistless course, must be painted, as i^ were, to 
the ear, not only by appropriate pitch and force, 
but by a rapidity of utterance whose time shall be 
in keeping with the sweeping destruction des- 
cribed : while the placid flow of a gentle river, 
calmly gliding between its flower-spangled banks, 
amid a landscape of richest verdure, whose un- 
broken silence, and golden smile, caught from the 
rays of the setting sun, breathe the quiet happi- 
ness of content and peace, — this requires to be 
painted by a slow and even movement of the voice, 
— whose time shall accord with the tranquillity of 
the scene, and allow the hearer to dwell on the 
placid picture before him. 

Requesting teacher and pupil to bear these 
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general landmarks in yiew, I close these prelimi- 
narj instructions, and invite both to diligent prac- 
tice on the prose exercises which are selected for 
reading. I have a- few special remarks to make 
on the 



READING OF FOETRT. 

In the reading of poetry, we must be careful to 
preserve the Rhythm of the verse. 

Bhythh is metrical order of arrangement ; it 
is as pleasing and indeed necessary to the satis- 
faction of the ear, as symmetry and regularity of 
form are to the eye. In music, rhythm governs 
the leaping or gushing of the sound ; in dance, it 
regulates the beating of the feet ; in language, it 
directs or arranges the pulsations or strokes of the 
voice upon words or syllables ; or, as it is called in 
music, the accentuation, I have before observed, 
that there is a rhythm even in prose ; but it is un- 
certain, irregular, and fickle. Verse is the music 
of language ; rhythm is its essential quality ; the 
regularity and perfection of which distinguish it 
from prose. Verse is addressed to the ear; its 
music is not received through the eye (although a 
regular marginal blank may seem to mark the 
versification on paper) ; and, therefore, it is as re- 
quisite, in reading verse, to mark the rhythmical 
accentuation of the line, as it is, in playing or 
singing, to observe due time. That is, we must 
regulate the pulsation and movement of sound by 

♦ F 4 
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the Toice, to the regulated metrical accentaation 
(or rhythm) of the verse. 

English verse consists of the arrangement, at 
regular intervals, of accented and unaccented, — 
or, more properly speaking, of heavy and light 
syllables. 

This regular arrangement, or order, constitutes 
the rhythm of the verse, — whether that verse be 
blank or in rhyme. Rhyme is the coincidence of 
sound in the closing cadence of one line with that 
of another; it has no reference to or influence 
upon the rhythm, from which it is perfectly dis- 
tinct, nor is it an essential constituent of English 
poetry. 

English verse may be divided into common time 
and triple time : the first being the pace of a man's 
walk ; the second of a horse's canter. The accentu- 
ation is, as in music, always on the bar ; that is, 
the accented note, or heavy syllable, must com* 
mence the bar, or its place must be supplied by a 
rest, which counts for it ; for rests are as essential 
to rhythm as the notes themselves. 

Thus we can diyide or bar for accentnatioxi, all English 
verse. Take the following three examples, as timedf barred, 
and accented: the two first are in common time, the third is in 
triple time: — 

-• I "•» A I present | deity | '^ they | shout a | round'* | 

I '••' A I prellent ) deity | *"^ the | vaulted | roofe re- 1 
bonnd*^ | 
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^ SofUj I sweet in | Lydian | measnres | 

Soon he | soothed his | sonl to | pleasures. | 

— I ** The I princes ap | plaud with a | furious | joy*' | 

I '^ And the | king seized a | flambeau with | zeal to de- | 

stroy.*^ I 

The pulsation of yoice, and the classification and division 
of the syllables, as accented and arranged in the preceding 
couplets, distinctly mark their different rhythm. — To illus- 
trate this further, read the second line of the thu:d couplet as 
if it were thus divided and accented : — 

I And the king | seized a flambeau | with zeal | to de- 
stroy. I 

Thus read, the verse becomes prose ; for, hy false accen- 
tuation, its musical movement is lost, and the rhythm is 
destroyed. 

At the same time be careful not to fall into that 
sing-song style of reading verse, which is produced 
by the accentuation of little and insignificant 
words ; which should, as a rule, be uttered without 
accent. 

The time, either triple or common, is denoted in the fol- 
lowing examples for practice by the figure 2 (common), or 
3 (triple). 

THBEE BARS. 

2. I Oh the I sight en | trancing | 

I '^When the | morning's | beam is | glancing, | 
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•* O'er I files ar | rayed ** | 

"* With I helm and | bliade'^ | 

And I plumes in the | gay wind | dancing. | 

•* Up I early and | late,*^ | 
»* To I toil and to | wait,*i | 
•* To I do as one's | bid,** | 
•• Yet for I ever be | chid,** | 
»* 111 I humour to | bear,*' | 
** And I yet [ not to | dare,*' | 
** Tho' with I anger we | bum,*' | 
** To be I cross in re | turn,*^ | 



FOUB BABS. 

3. I Place me in | regions of e ] temal | winter** | 

I Where not a | blossom to the | breeze can | open** but | 
I Darkening | tempests** | closing all a | round me*^ | 
Chill the ere | ation | 

2. 1 Sage be | neath a | spreading | oak '^ | 
I Sate the | Druid | hoary | chief* | 

I Every | burning | word he | spoke ** | 
I Full of I rage and ] full of | grief.** ) 



0. I 



SIX AND FOCB BABS. 

'*-*' When I he who a | dores thee I 



•Tim I 



but 



the I name** | 
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I ** Of his I fault and his | sorrow be | hind'^ \ 
I CJL I •• I say ** I r* wUtthou | weep when they | 
darken the | fame^ | 
I '^Of a I life that for | Uieo wasre | signed ** ? | 



a. I p* A I chillcs' I wrath ^ to | Greece the | direful | 
spring"* I 
I ** Of I woes nn | number'd »• | heavenly | Goddess | 
singr I 
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with it ; the emphasis goes with the new word or 
idea added to, governing, or qualifying the re- 
peated one. 

The teacher should now make the pupil read with proper 
pause, cadence, and emphasis, Portia's speech on Mercj as 
given below ; and question her on the elocutionary analysis, 
as it is given in the notes. In this, and all other passages 
which I give for practice, I shall use the ordinary gram- 
matical signs of punctuation, but on elocutionary rtdes of 
pause ; so that the pupil, observing the stops marked, will be 
correct in elocutionary pausing, which we have seen is more 
exact and frequent than grammatical punctuation. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. — Shakspere, 
The quality of mercy, is not strained ; * 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n. 
Upon the place beneath.* It is twice * bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes;* 
'Tis mightiest, m ^ the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch, better than his crown ;" 
His sceptre, shows the force of temporal power, 

' Negative sense ; ascending cadence. 

' Close of affirmative sense ; descending cadence. 

^ Necessary emphasis ; every virtue is blessed, bat mercy 
is twice bless*d. 

* Antithetical emphasis — two opposite conditions of giver 
and receiver. 

' Emphasis governing pronominal phrase (the mightiest). 

^ Absolute emphasis ; meaning '* better even than his 

crown, which is the highest mark of his sovereign power." 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit, the dread and fear of kings;'' 

But mercy ^^ is above* this sceptred^^ sway, 

It is enthroned " in the hearts " of kiogs, 

It is an attribute, to God " himself ; 

And earthly power, doth then,^* show likest God's,** 

When Mercy seasons justice ! " 

SOME GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Iq reading aloud, distinctness of articulation, 
by pure vocalitj, and a neat and clear utterance, is 
the first requisite ; for, we cannot be followed or 
anderstood hj our auditor if our enunciation be 
confused. 

Next, a just system of pause is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the same reason ; the better infor- 

' Ascending cadence of a ffih with necessary emphasis, 
(H) on fear; because "crowns and sceptres make no appeal 
to love, but are the signs of power, and the movers to /car, 
while mercy speaks from heart to heart." 

* • Necessary emphasis 1^ on mercy, b on above, 
" Ascending cadence of a fifth on the word " sceptred" 
" Pronounce the ed for the rhythm of the line enthron-ed. 
12 Necessary emphasis, descending cadence -, 
1" Necessary and arbitrary emphasis with descending ca- 
dence ; expressive of veneration. 
H Necessary emphasis. 
" Ascending cadence ; incomplete sense. 

>* Deaeending cadence ; closed sense. 
f2 
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with ii : iLe eniiisi* soes with the new word or 
idea added to, goTemizig. cr qaaliijing the re- 
peated one. 

T&e uttcber sL:-^i zy:-*- =Jik£ ib» pcpfl remd with proper 
panse, ca.1tr.nc, &=.i f^'^Tr.fcmfx PcnsaT* ^lecch oa Mercj as 
giren belcv ; sni q^cEdoc: b£r ca the elorationmnr aiuJ^sis, 
as it is gtren in :b« r-:<es. Li thii* aad all other posages 
'vrhicb I gire fcr pneuce. I shall use the ordinaxr gram- 
matical sigTis cf piiiicniaixsa. box tm eJonrtiowvy nsUt of 
pamse ; so tha: the pup'^ olcerric^ the stops marked, will be 
correct in elocnsozarr paasir^. wbich we hare seen is more 

exact and n>cq::ent than graaiinazkal panetoatioiL 

P6rtia*s Speech ox Mebct. — Skakspert, 

The qnalitj of mercy, is not stmuCd ; * 
It droppeth, as the gende rain from hear^n. 
Upon the place benejiih.* It is ftriee * bless'd ; 
It blesseth him tha: givet, and Jtim thai Idle*;* 
*Tis mightiest, m ^ the mighdest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch, better than his crown ;* 
His sceptre, shows the force of temporal power, 

* Negative sense ; ascending cadence. 

' Close of afiumative sense ; descending cadence. 

' Necessary emphasis ; erery virtne is blessed, but mercy 
is twice bless'd. 

* Antithetical emphaas — two opposite conditions of girer 
■nd recelTer. 

* Emphasis goyermng pronominal phrase (the mightiest). 

* Abeolnte emphasis ; meaning "better even than his 
crQum, winch is the highest mark of his sovereign power.** 
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The attribnte to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit, the dread and fear of kings;'' 

But mercy t^ is a6ot;«* this sceptred^^ sway, 

It is enthroned " in the hearts " of kings, 

It is an attribute, to God ^^ himself ; 

And earthly power, doth then,^* show likest God's,** 

When Mercy seasons justice ! " 

SOME GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Iq reading aloud, distinctness of articulation, 
by pure vocality, and a neat and clear utterance, is 
the first requisite ; for, we cannot be followed or 
anderstood hj our auditor if our enunciation be 
confused. 

Next, a just system of pause is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the same reason ; the better infor- 

' Ascending cadence of a ffth with necessary emphasis, 
(U) on fear; because "crowns and sceptres make no appeal 
to love, but are the signs of power, and the movers to fear, 
while mercy speaks irom heart to heart." 

8 » Necessary emphasis 1^ on merci/f b on above, 
»» Ascending cadence of a fifth on the word ** sceptred" 
" Pronounce the ed for the rhythm of the line enthron-ed. 
12 Necessary emphasis, descending cadence ; 
" Necessary and arbitrary emphasis with descending ca- 
dence ; expressive of veneration. 

14 



" Ascending cadence ; incomplete sense. 
i« Descending cadence ; closed sense. 
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with it ; the emphasis goes with the new word or 
idea added to, governing, or qualifying the re- 
peated one. 

The teacher should now make the pupil read with proper 
pause, cadence, and emphasis, Portia's speech on Mercj as 
given below ; and question her on the elocutionary analysis, 
as it is given in the notes. In this, and all other passages 
which I give for practice, I shall use the ordinary gram- 
matical signs of punctuation, but on elocutionary rules of 
pause ; so that the pupil, observing the stops marked, will be 
correct in elocutionary pausing, which we have seen is more 
exact and frequent than grammatical punctuation. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. — Shakspere. 
The quality of mercy, is not strairCd ; * 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav*n, 
Upon the place beneath.^ It is twice * bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes;* 
'Tis mightiest, in * the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch, better than his croton ; • 
His sceptre, shows the force of temporal power, 

^ Negative sense ; ascending cadence. 

' Close of affirmative sense ; descending cadence. 

' Necessary emphasis ; every virtue is blessed, but meicy 
is twice bless'd. 

* Antithetical emphasis — two opposite conditions of giver 
and receiver. 

' Emphasis governing pronominal phrase (the mightiest). 

^ Absolute emphasis ; meaning '* better even than his 

crown, which is the highest mark of his sovereign power." 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit, the dread and fear of kings ;^ 

But mercy i^ is above* this sceptred^^ sway, 

It is enthroned " in the hearts " of kings, 

It is an attribute, to God " himself ; 

And earthly power, doth ihen,^* show likest God's,** 

When Mercy seasons justice ! " 

SOME GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In reading aloud, distinctness of articulation, 
by pure vocality, and a neat and clear utterance, is 
the first requisite ; for, we cannot be followed or 
anderstood by our auditor if our enunciation be 
confused. 

Next, a just system of pause is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the same reason ; the better infor- 

' Ascending cadence of a ffth with necessary emphasis, 
(U) on fear; because "crowns and sceptres make no appeal 
to love, but are the signs of power, and the movers to fear, 
while mercy speaks irom heart to heart." 

* ® Necessary emphasis 1^ on mercy, b on above, 
»» Ascending cadence of a fifth on the word ** sceptred" 
" Pronounce the ed for the rhythm of the line enthron-ed. 
" Necessary emphasis, descending cadence ; 
" Necessary and arbitrary emphasis with descending ca- 
dence ; expressive of veneration. 
H Necessary emphasis. 
" Ascending cadence ; incomplete sense. 

>* Deaeending cadence *, closed sense. 
f2 



66 THE lady's reader. 

with it ; the emphasis goes with the new word or 
idea added to, governing, or qualifying the re- 
peated one. 

The teacher should now make the pupil read with proper 
pause, cadence, and emphasis, Portia's speech on Mercj as 
giyen below ; and question her on the elocutionary analysis, 
as it is given in the notes. In this, and all other passages 
which I give for practice, I shall use the ordinary gram- 
matical signs of punctuation, but on elocutionary rules of 
pause ; so that the pupil, observing the stops marked, will be 
correct in elocutionary pausing, which we have seen is more 
exact and frequent than grammatical punctuation. 

Fobtia's Speech on Mercy. — Shakspere. 
The quality of mercy, is not strain'd ; * 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav*n. 
Upon the place beneath.^ It is ttcice * blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes;* 
'Tis mightiest, in ^ the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch, better than his croum ;• 
His sceptre, shows the force of temporal power, 

* Negative sense ; ascending cadence. 

* Close of affirmative sense ; descending cadence. 

* Necessary emphasis ; every virtue is blessed, but mercy 
is twice bless'd. 

* Antithetical emphasis — two opposite conditions of giver 
and receiver. 

' Emphasis governing pronominal phrase (the mightiest). 

^ Absolute emphasis ; meaning '* better even than his 

crown, which is the highest mark of his sovereign power." 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit, the dread and fear of kings;'' 

But mercy f^ is above* this sceptred^^ sway, 

It is enthroned " in the hearts " of kings, 

It is an attribute, to God " himself ; 

And earthly power, doth then,^* show likest God's," 

When Mercy seasons justice 1 ^* 

SOME GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Iq reading aloud, distinctness of articulation, 
by pure vocality, and a neat and clear utterance, is 
the first requisite ; for, we cannot be followed or 
jnderstood by our auditor if our enunciation be 
confused. 

Next, a just system of pause is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the same reason ; the better infor- 

^ Ascending cadence of a Jifth with necessary emphasis, 
(U ) on fear; because "crowns and sceptres make no appeal 
to love, but are the signs of power, and the movers to /ear, 
while mercy speaks from heart to heart." 

8 9 Necessary emphasis t on mercy, b on above. 

" Ascending cadence of a fifth on the word " sceptred" 

'* Pronounce the ed for the rhythm of the line enthron-ed, 

>2 Necessary emphasis, descending cadence ; 

>' Necessary and arbitrary emphasis with descending ca- 
dence ; expressive of veneration. 
'^ Necessary emphasis. 
" Ascending cadence ; incomplete sense. 

** Descending cadence ; closed sense. 
F2 
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a pretty appearance at church, or upon a visit. 
This, at first, I opposed stoutly ; but it was as 
stoutly defended. However, as I weakened, my 
antagonist gained strength, till at last, it was re- 
solved to part with him. 

As the fair happened the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded 
me, that I had got a cold ; and nothing could pre- 
vail upon her, to permit me from home. 

" No, my dear," said she, " our son Moses is a 
discreet boy, and can buy and sell to a very good 
advantage ; you know all our great bargains, are 
of his purchasing. He always stands out, and 
higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a bar- 
gain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I 
was willing enough to entrust him, with this little 
commission ; and the next morning, I perceived his 
sisters mighty busy, in fitting out Moses for the 
fair ; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and 
cocking his hat with pins. The business of the 
toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction, 
of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a 
deal box before him, to bring home groceries in. 
He had on a coat, made of that cloth they call 
thunder and lightning ; which, though grown too 
short, was much too good to be thrown away ; his 
waistcoat was of gosling green ; and his sisters 
had tied his hair, with a broad black ribbon. We 
all followed him several paces from the door, bawl- 
ing after him, *' Good luck! good luck!" till we 
could see him no longer. 
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He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornbill's butler 
came, to congratulate us upon our good fortune ; 
saying, that he overheard his young master mention 
our names, with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed, 
with a card for my daughters, importing, that the 
two ladies had received such pleasing accounts 
from Mr. Thornhill, of us all, that, after a few 
inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. 
" Ay," cried my wife ; " I now see it is no easy 
matter to get into the families of the great ; but 
when one once gets in, then, as Moses says, one 
may go to sleep." To this piece of humour (for 
she intended it for wit), my daughters assented 
with a loud laugh of pleasure. In short, such was 
her satisfaction at this message, that she actually 
put her hand in her pocket, and gave the messenger 
sevenpence-half penny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that 
came was Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. 
He brought my little ones, a pennyworth of ginger- 
bread each, which my wife undertook to keep for 
them^ and give them, by letters at a time ; he 
brought my daughters also, a couple of boxes, in 
which they might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or 
even money, when they got it. My wife, was 
usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the 
most lucky ; but this, by the bye. We had still a 
regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude beha- 
viour, was in some measure displeasing ; nor could 
we avoid, communicating our happiness to him, 
g8 
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and asking his advice: although we seldom fol- 
lowed adviee, we were ready enough to ask it. 

When he read the note from the two ladies, he 
shook his head; and observed that an affair of 
this sort, demanded the utmost circumspection. 
This air of diffidence, highly displeased my wife. 
" I never doubted, sir," cried she, " your readiness 
to be against my daughters and me. You have 
more circumspection than is wanted. However, I 
fancy, when we come to ask advice, we shall apply 
to persons, who seem to have made use of it them- 
selves." — "Whatever my own conduct may have 
been, madam," replied he, "is not the present 
question ; though, as I have made no use of advice 
myself, I should in conscience, give it to those that 
will." 

As I was apprehensive, this answer might draw 
on a repartee, making up by abuse, what it wanted 
in wit, I changed the subject, by seeming to 
wonder, what could keep our son so long at the 
fair, as it was now almost nightfall. "Never mind 
our son," cried my wife ; " depend upon it, he knows 
what he is about. I'll warrant, we'll never see 
him sell his hen on a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains, as would amaze one. I'll 
tell you a good story about that, that will make 
you split your sides with laughing. But, as I live, 
yonder comes Moses, without a horse, and the box 
at his back ! " 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly, on foot, and 
bending under the deal box, which he had strapped 
round his shoulders, like a pedlar. "Welcome, 
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welcome, Moses! Well, my boy, what have you 
brought us from the fair ? " — " I have brought you 
myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting 
the box on the dresser. " Ay, Moses," cried my 
wife ; " that we know ; but where is the horse ? *' 
•* I have sold him," cried Moses, " for three pounds, 
^ve shillings and two pence." — "Well done, my 
good boy ! " returned she ; " I knew you would 
touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds, 
^ve shillings and two pence, is no bad day*s work. 
Come, let us have it then." — " I have brought back 
no money," cried Moses, again ; " I have laid it all 
out in a bargain, and here it is ; " pulling out a bundle 
from his breast ; " here they are ; a gross of green 
spectacles, with silver rims, and shagreen cases." 

"A gross of green spectacles!" repeated my 
wife, in a faint voice ; " and you have parted with 
the colt, and brought us back nothing, but a gross 
of green, paltry spectacles ! " 

"Dear mother," cried the boy, "why won't you 
listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or 
I should not have bought them. The silver rims 
alone, will sell for double the money." 

" A fig for the silver rims ! " cried my wife, in a 
passion ; " I dare swear they won't sell for above 
half the money, at the rate of broken silver, five 
shillings the ounce ! " 

"You need be under no uneasiness," cried I, 
"about selling the rims, for they are not worth 
sixpence; for I perceive they are only copper, 
varnished over." 

" What ! " cried my wife, " not silver I the rims 

G4 
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not silver ! " — *<No," cried I, "no more silver than 
your saucepan ! " 

"And so," returned she, "we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, 
with copper rims, and shagreen cases ! A murrain 
take such trumpery ! The blockhead has been im- 
posed upon, and should have known his company 
better!" 

" There, my dear," cried I, " you are wrong ; he 
should not have hnown them at all I " 

" Marry, hang the idiot," returned she, " to 
bring me such stuff! If I had them, I would throw 
them in the fire." 

" There again you are wrong, my dear," cried 
I ; " for though they be copper, yet copper spec- 
tacles are better than none at all ! " 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was un- 
deceived. He now saw, that he had indeed been 
imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who, observ- 
ing his figure, had marked him for an easy prey. 
I therefore asked him, the circumstances of his 
deception. He sold the horse it seems, and walked 
the fair in search of another. A reverend-look- 
ing man brought him to a tent, under pretence of 
having one to sell. " Here," continued Moses, "we 
met another man, very well-dressed, who desired 
to borrow twenty pounds upon these ; saying, that 
he wanted money, and would dispose of them, for 
a third of their value. The first gentleman, who 
pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy 
them, and cautioned me, not to let so good an offer 
pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, our neighbour ; 
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and they talked him up as finely as they did me ; 
and so at last we were persuaded to buy the two 
gross between tis,^* 



A PSALM OF LIFE.— Longfellow. 

WHAT THE HBABT OF THE YOUNG HAN SAID TO THE PSALlflST. 

[Mr. Longfellow, a celebrated American poet of the present 
day, is well known to English readers by his beautiful poem 
of " Evangeline ; " and more recently by " Hiawatha,'* and the 
courtship tof "Miles Standish;" his " Voices of the Night," 
howeyer, first introduced him to the English public, and it is 
doubtful if his subsequent efforts surpass them.] 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream I " 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! life is earnest ! 

Ajid the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ; 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant : 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living present ; 
Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men, all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 



HISTORY AND FICTION IN LITERATURE— 
Thackeray. — (Present Period.) 

What do we look for, in studying the history of a 
past age ? Is it to learn the political transactions, 
and characters of the leading public men ? is it to 
make ourselves acquainted, with the life and being 
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of the time ? If we set out with the former grave 
purpose, where ia the truth, and who believes that 
he has it entire ? What character of what great 
man, is known to you ? You can but make guesses 
as to character, more or less happy. In common 
life, don't you often judge and misjudge a man's 
whole conduct, setting out from a wrong impres- 
sion ? The tone of a voice, a word said in joke, or 
a trifle in behaviour, the cut of his hair or the tie 
of his neckcloth, may disfigure him in your eyes, 
or poison your good opinion ; or, at the end of 
years of intimacy, it may be your closest friend 
says something, reveals something, which had pre- 
viously been a secret, which alters all your views 
about him, and shows that he has been acting on 
quite a different motive, to that which you fancied 
you knew. And if it is so with those you know, 
how much more with those you don't know ? Say, 
for example, that I want to understand the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Marlborough. I read Swift's 
History of the Times, in which he took a part — 
the shrewdest of observers, and initiated, one 
would think, into the politics of the age — he hints 
to me that Marlborough was a coward, and even of 
doubtful military capacity ; he speaks of Walpole, 
as a contemptible bore; and scarcely mentions, 
except to flout it, the great intrigue of the Queen's 
latter days, which was to have ended in bringing 
back the Pretender. Again ; I read Marlborough's 
life by a copious archdeacon, who has the command 
of immense papers, of various languages, of what 
is called the best information ; and I get little or 
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no insight into the secret motive, which I believe 
influenced the whole of Marlborough's career, 
which caused his wormings and windings, his 
opportune fidelity and treason, stopped his army 
almost at Paris' gate, and landed him finally on the 
Hanoverian side — the winning side ; I get, I say, 
no truth, or only a portion of it, in the narrative 
of either writer, and believe that Coxe's por- 
trait or Swift's portrait, is quite unlike the real 
Churchill. I take this as a single instance ; pre- 
pared to be as sceptical about any other, and say to 
the Muse of History, " O, venerable daughter of 
Mnemosyne, I doubt every single statement you 
ever made, since your ladyship was a Muse ! For 
all your grave airs and high pretensions, you are 
not a whit more trustworthy, than some of your 
lighter sisters, on whom your partisans look down. 
You bid me listen to a general's oration to his 
soldiers. Nonsense ! He no more made it, than 
Turpin made his dying speech at Newgate. You 
pronounce a panegyric of a hero ; I doubt it ; and 
say you flatter outrageously. You utter the con- 
demnation of a loose character ; I doubt it. and 
think you are prejudiced, and take the side of the 
Dons. You offer me an autobiography ; I doubt 
all autobiographies I ever read, except those, 
perhaps, of Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and 
writers of his class. These have no object, in 
setting themselves right with the public, or their 
own consciences ; these have no motive for con- 
cealment or half-truth ; these call for no more 
confidence than I can cheerfully give, and do not 
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force me to tax my credulity, or to fortify it by 
evidence. I take up a volume of Dr. Smollett, or 
a volume of the * Spectator,' and say the fiction 
carries a greater amount of truth in solution, than 
the volume which purports to be all true. Out of 
the fictitious book, I get the expression of the life 
of the time, of the manners, of the movement, the 
dress, the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of 
society : the old times live again, and I travel in 
the old country of England. Can the heaviest 
historian do more for me ? " 

As we read in the delightful volumes of the 
" Tatler " and the " Spectator " the past oge re- 
turns, the England of our ancestors is revivified. 
The May-pole rises in the Strand again, in London ; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers; 
the beaux are gathering in the coffee-houses, — the 
gentry are going to the drawing-rooms, — the ladies 
are thronging to the toy-shops, — the chairmen are 
jostling in the streets, — the footmen are running 
with links before the chariots, or fighting round 
the theatre-doors. In the country I see the young 
squire riding to Eton with his servants behind him, 
and Will Wimble, the friend of the family, to see 
him safe. To make that journey to the squire's 
and back. Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days, between London and the Bath. 
The judges and the bar ride the circuit. If my 
lady comes to town in her post-chariot, her people 
carry pistols, to fire a salute at Captain Mackheath, 
if he should appear ; and her couriers ride a-head, 
to prepare apartments for her at the great caravan- 
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saries on the road. Boniface receives her, under 
the sign of the Bell or the Ram ; and he and his 
chamberlains bow her up the great stair to the 
state apartments, whilst her carriage rumbles into 
the courtyard, where the Exeter Fly is housed, 
that performs the journey in eight days (God will- 
ing), having achieved its daily flight of twenty 
miles, and landed its passengers for supper and 
sleep. The mate is taking his pipe in the kitchen ; 
where the captain's man, having hung up his 
master's half-pike, is at his bacon and eggs, brag- 
ging of Ramillies and Malplaquet, to the townsfolk 
who have their club in the chimney-corner. The 
packhorses are in the great stable, and the drivers 
and ostlers conversing in the tap. And in Mrs. 
Landlady's bar, over a glass of strong waters, sits 
a gentleman of military appearance, who travels 
with pistols, as all the rest of the world do, and 
has a rattling grey mare in the stables, which will 
be saddled and away with its owner half an hour 
before the " Fly " sets out, on its last day's flight. 
And some five miles on the road, as the Exeter 
Fly comes jingling and creaking onwards, it will 
suddenly be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a 
grey mare, with a black vizard on his face, who 
thrusts a long pistol into the coach-window, and 
bids the company to hand out their purses. 

It must have been no small pleasure, even to sit 
in the great kitchen in those days, and see the tide 
of humankind pass by. We arrive in places now, 
but we travel no more. I would have liked to tra- 
vel in those days (being of that class of travellers, 
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who are proverbially pretty easy coram latroni* 
hus\ and have seen my friend with the grey mare 
and the black vizard. Alas ! there always came a 
day in the life of that warrior, when it was the 
fashion to accompany him, as he passed — without 
his black mask, and a nosegay in his hand, accom- 
panied by halberdiers and attended by the sheriff 
— in a carriage without springs, and a clergyman 
jolting beside him — to a spot close by Cumberland 
Gate and the Marble Arch, where a stone still 
records that here Tyburn turnpike stood. What a 
change in a century — in a few years! Within a 
few yards of that gate the fields began ; the fields of 
his exploits, behind the hedges of which he lurked 
and robbed. A great and wealthy city has grown 
over those meadows. Were a man brought to die 
there now, the windows would be closed, and the 
inhabitants keep their houses, in sickening horror. 
A hundred years back people crowded to see the 
last act of a highwayman's life, and make jokes on 
it. Swift laughed at him ; grimly advising him to 
provide a Holland shirt, and white cap crowned 
with a crimson or black ribbon for his exit, to 
mount the cart cheerfully, shake hands with the 
hangman, and so— farewell! 



SPEAK GENTLY.— Anon. 
Speak gently: it is better far. 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 
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Speak gently : love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently friendship's accents flow,- 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child. 

Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild, — 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young ; for they 
Will have enough to bear : 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
'Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run, — 
Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor ; 

Let no harsh tone be heard : 
They have enough they must endure. 

Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring: — know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so; — 
O ! win them back again. 

Speak gently ! He who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, " Peace ! be still ! " 
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Speak gently : 'tis a little thing 
Dropt in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 



DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.— Hume. 
[David Home, Historian and Philosopher, 1711 — 76]. 

Some incidents happened, which revived her ten- 
derness for Essex, and filled her with the deepest 
sorrow, for the consent which she had unwarily 
given, for his execution. 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the 
fortunate expedition against Cadiz, observing the 
increase of the Queen's fond attachment towards 
him, took occasion to regret that the necessity of 
her service, required him often to be absent from 
her person, and exposed him to all those ill offices, 
which his enemies, more assiduous in their atten- 
tions, could employ against him. She was moved 
with this tender jealousy ; and, making him the 
present of a ring, desired him to keep that pledge 
of her affection ; and assured him, in whatever 
disgrace he should fall, whatever prejudices she 
might be induced to entertain against him, yet, if 
he sent her that ring, she would immediately, upon 
sight of it, recall her former tenderness, would 
afford him a patient hearing, and would lend a 
favourable ear to his apology. Essex, notwith- 
standing all his misfortunes, reserved this precious 
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gift to the last extremity ; but, after his trial and 
condemnation, he resolved to try the experiment ; 
and he committed the ring to the Countess of 
Nottingham, whom he desired to deliver it to the 
Queen. The countess was prevailed on by her 
husband, the mortal enemy of Essex, not to exe- 
cute the commission ; and Elizabeth, who still 
expected that her favourite would make this last 
appeal to her tenderness, and who ascribed the 
neglect of it to his invincible obstinacy, was, after 
much delay and many internal combats, pushed 
by resentment and policy, to sign the warrant for 
his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham, falling into sick- 
ness, and affected with the near approach of death, 
was seized with remorse for her conduct ; and, 
having obtained a visit from the Queen, she craved 
her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal secret. 
The Queen, astonished with this incident, burst 
into a furious passion : she shook the dying coun- 
tess in her bed ; and crying to her, that God might 
pardon her, but she never could, she broke from 
her ; and thenceforth resigned herself over to the 
deepest and most incurable melancholy. She re- 
jected all consolation ; she even refused food and 
sustenance ; and, throwing herself on the floor, 
she remained sullen and immovable, feeding her 
thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and 
existence an insufferable burden to her. Few 
words she uttered ; and they were all expressive 
o f jom e inward grief, which she cared not to re- 
sighs and groans were the chief vent 
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which she gave to her despondency, and which, 
though they discovered her sorrows, were never 
able to ease or assnage them. Ten days and nights 
she lay upon the carpet, leaning upon cushions 
which her maids brought her ; and her physicians 
could not persuade her, to allow herself to be put 
to bed, still less, to make trial of any remedies 
which they prescribed to her. Her anxious mind 
at last, had so long preyed on her frail body, that 
her end was visibly approaching ; and the Council 
being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, and 
secretary, to know her will with regard to her suc- 
cessor. She answered, with a faint voice, that as 
she had held a regal sceptre, she desired no other 
than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her to 
explain herself more particularly, she subjoined, 
that she would have a king to succeed her ; and 
who should that be, but her nearest kinsman, the 
King of Scots ? Being then advised by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon 
Grod, she replied that she did so, nor did her mind 
in the least wander from Him. Her voice soon 
after left her ; her senses failed ; she feU into a 
lethargic slumber, which continued some hours, 
and she expired gently, without struggle or con- 
vulsion, in the seventieth year of her age and 
forty-fifth of her reign. 
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GAFFER GRAY.— HoLCROFT (1745—80). 

[Thomas Holcroft, a snccessfal noYelist and dramatic 
author, was of very humble origin ; for he tells us himself 
that his father kept a shoemaker's shop, and his mother 
dealt in greens and ojsters. He himself, at one time, worked 
at his father's trade, and was, in turn, a stable boy, a horse- 
jockej, and a strolling actor ! He was self-educated, except 
such education as he got by charity. He had always a passion 
for books ; and published many translations from the German, 
French, and Italian. His comedy of the « Road to Ruin," 
established his fame asa dramatist of the first class ; and his 
numerous other works, prove the versatility of his literary 
powers. It is in " Hugh Trevor " that occurs this celebrated 
ballad of Gaffer Gray, the simplicity and satire of which 
at once fixed and still sustained its popularity.] 

(In reading this, it must be borne in mind that it is a dia- 
logue between two persons, one of whom. Gaffer Gray, is 
very old.) 

{<* Ho ! why dost thou shiver and shake, 
Gaffer Gray ? 
And why does thy nose look so blue?" — 
{" 'Tis the weather that's cold 
'Tis rm grown very old. 
And my doublet is not very new ; 
Well-a-day!" 

" Then line thy warm doublet with ale, 
Gaffer Gray, 
And warm thy old heart with a glass ! " 
Nay, but credit Tve none, 
And my money's all gone ; 
say how may that come to pass ? 
WelUa-day!" 
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" Hie awaj to the house on the brow, 
Gaffer Gray, 
And knock at the jolly priesfs door." 
" The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 
But ne'er gives a mite to the poor, 
Well-a-day!'* 

** The lawyer lives under the hill. 
Gaffer Gray ; 
Warmly fenced both in back and in front.'* 
** He will fasten his locks 
And threaten the stocks. 
Should he ever more find me in want ; 
WeU-a-day!" 

" The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 
Gaffer Gray ; 
And t}ie season will welcome you there." 
" His fat beeves and his beer 
And his merry new year, 
Are all for the flush and the fair, — 
Well-a-day ! " 

" My keg is but low, I confess, 
Gaffer Gray ; 
What then ? while it lasts, man, we'll live ! " 
" The poor man alone. 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give,— 
Well-a-day ! " 



HS 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Xady Anne Barnaud (1760 — 1825). 

[Ladj Anne Barnard, the authoress of this tender and 
affecting ballad, -was the daughter of James Lindsay, Earl 
of Balcarres, and wife of Sir Andrew Barnard, librarian to 
George III. She composed these words to an ancient air, 
and thej instantly attained popularity, and were sung in 
the salons of the wealthy and the cottages of the humble. 
It is in the Scotch dialect.] 

(Read this little ballad simply, with a sad expression.) 

When the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye at 

hame, 
And a* the warld to sleep are gane, 
The waes o' my heart fa' in showers frae my ee, 
When my gudeman lies sound by me. 

Young Jamie loo'd me weel, and socht me for his 

bride, 
But saving a croun he had naething beside : 
To mak' that croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to 

sea, 
And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 

He hadna' been awa a week but only twa, 

When my mother she fell sick, and the cow was 

stown awa ; 
My father brak his arm, and young Jamie at the 

sea. 
And Auld Robin Gray cam' a-courtin me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother could- 

na spin, 
I toil^^y and nicht, but their bread I couldna 
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Auld Kob maintaiiied them baith, and wi' tears ia 

his ee, 
Said, ** Jennie, for their sakes, oh, marry me ! *' 

My heart it said nay, for I looked for Jamie back; 
But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 

wrack ; 
The ship it was a wrack — why didna Jamie dee? 
Or why do I live to say, " Wae's me ?'* 

My father argued sair ; my mother didna speak, 
But she lookit in my face till my heart was like to 

break ; 
Sae they gied him my hand, though my heart was 

in the sea ; 
And Auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 

When sitting sae mournfully at the door, 

I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I couldna think it 

he— 
Till he said, " I'm come back for to marry thee." 

sair did we greet, and muckle did we say ; 

We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away ; 

1 wish I were dead ! but I'm no like to dee ; 
And why do I live to say, " Wae's me ? " 

I gang like a ghaist, and I care na to spin ; 
I dare na think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But ril do my best a gude wife to be. 
For Auld Robin Gray is kind unto me. 

Glossasy. — Fauld, fold ; kye^ cows ; waes, woes ; fcC full ; 
tftf, eyes ; ho^d^ loved ; sochi, sought ; croun^ a crown, five 
«hilliDg8 sterling ; pxmd, pound sterling ; baith^ both ; stown, 
stolen ; nichtf night ; dee^ die ; wraith, spirit ; greet, cry ; 
muckle, much. 

H 4 
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THE DEJEUNER— Anstey (1724—1805). 

[Christopher Anstej is known as the author of a light, 
satirical, and humorons poem, called the **New Bath Guide,** 
in which he held up the follies, amusements, chit-chat, and 
scandal of the citj of Bath, at that time the most fashionable 
watering-place in England. The following description is 
given bj a young city lady, not too well-educated or highly 
bred.] 

(Bead this humorous description, in a light, sparkling, ac- 
cented style.) 

Now my lord had the honour of coming down post, 
To pay his respects to so famous a toast ;* 
In hope he her ladyship's favour might win, 
By playing the part of a host at an inn. 
I'm sure he's a person of great resolution, 
Tho' delicate nerves, and a weak constitution ; 
For he carried us all to a place 'cross the river, 
And vowed that the rooms were too hot for his 

liver ; 
He said it would greatly our pleasure promote, 
If we all for Spring Gardens set out in a boat : 
I never as yet could his reason explain 
Why we all sallied forth in the wind and the rain, 

* Toast; any lady was called a toast whose health was 
frequently drunk by gentlemen at their parties. This was 
called toasting her ; because it was customary, in those days, 
to take a ioast in wine. Thus, a lady whose name frequently 
accompanied wine-drinking, by her health being proposed, 
was called a ** reigning toast." The word toast, now a days, 
IS applied to a sentiment, given after dinner, for it is no longer 
the habit of gentlemen to couple the names of ladies whom 
tbey honour with their wine. 
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For sore such coDfusion was nerer yet known, 
Here a cap, there a hat, there a cardinal blown ; 
While his lordship embroidered and powdered all 

o'er, 
Was bowing and handing the ladies ashore. 
How the misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run ! 
One would think to be wet must be very good fun : 
And 'twas pretty to see, how like birds of feather 
The people of quality flock'd all together ; 
All pressing, addressing, caressing, and fond. 
Just the same as young ducks are at play in a pond. 
You've read all their names in the news, I suppose, 
But, for fear you have not, take the list as it goes: 

There was Lady Greasewrister, 

And Madam Van-Twister, 

Her ladyship's sister ; 

Lord Cram and Lord Vulture, 

Sir Brandish O'Culter, 

With Marshal Carouzer, 

And old Lady Mouzer, 
And the great Hanoverian Baron Pansmouzer ; 
Besides many others, who all in the rain went, 
On purpose to honour this great entertainment. 
The company made a most brilliant appearance, 
And ate bread and butter with great perseverance; 
All the chocolate, too, that my lord set before 'em, 
The ladies despatched with the utmost decorum. 
Soft musical numbers were heard all around, 
The horns and the clarions' echoing sound. 

Sweet were the strains, as odorous gales that 

blow 
O'er fragrant banks, where pinks and roses 

grow. 
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The peer was quite ravish'd, while close to his side 
Sat Lady Bunbatter in beautiful pride ! 
Oft turning his eyes, he with rapture surveyed 
All the powerful charms she so nobly displayed : 
As when at the feast of the brave Alexander, 
Timotheus the musical son of Musander, 
Breathed notes to delight that victorious com- 
mander ! 
O ! had I a voice that was stronger than steel, 
With twice fifty tongues to express what I fed. 
And as many good mouths, yet ne'er could I utter, 
All the speeches my lord made to Lady Bun- 
butter! 
So polite all the time that he ne'er touch'd a bit. 
While she ate up his rolls and applauded his wit, 
For they tell me that men of true taste, when they 

treat, 
Should talk a great deal, but they never should 

eat; 
And if that be the fashion, I never will give 
Any grand entertainment, as long as I live ; 
For I'm of opinion, 'tis proper to cheer 
The palate and stomach as well as the ear ; 
Nor me did the charming concerts of Abel 
Regale like the breakfast I saw on the table ; 
I freely will own I the muffins preferred 
To all the genteel conversation I heard, 
E'en tho* Td the honour of sitting between 
My Lady Stuff- Damask and Peggy Moreen, 
Who both flew to Bath in the nightly machine.* 

* The night-coach from London. 
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Cries Peggy, " This place is enchantingly pretty ; 

We never can see such a thing in the city : 

You may spend all your life time in Cateaton 

Street, 
And never so civil a gentleman meet ; 
You may talk what you please, you may search 

London through, 
You may go to Carlisle's and to Almanack's too, 
And I'll give you my head if you find such a host. 
For coffee, tea, chocolate, butter and toast : 
How he welcomes at once all the world and his 

wife, 
And how civil to folk he ne'er saw in his life." 
So, when we had wasted more bread at a break- 
fast 
Than the poor of our parish have ate for this week 

past, 
I saw all at once, a prodigious great throng. 
Come bustling and rustling and jostling along ; 
For his lordship was pleased, that the company now 
To my Lady Bunbutter should curtsey and bow ; 
And my lady was pleased, too, and seemed vastly 

proud 
At once to receive all the thanks of a crowd. 
And when, like Chaldeans, we all had adored 
This beautiful image set up by my lord, 
Some few insignificant folk went away. 
Just to follow the employments and calls of the 

day; 
But those who knew better their time how to 

spend. 
The fiddling and dancing all chose to attend. 
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Miss Church and Sir Toby perform'd a cotillon, 
Just the same as our Susan and Bob the postillion; 
All the while her mamma was expressing her joy 
That her daughter the morning so well could em- 
ploy. 
Now, why should the muse, my dear mother, relate 
The misfortunes that fall to the lot of the great ? 
As homeward we came — 'tis with sorrow you'll 

hear 
What a dreadful disaster attended the peer ! 
For, whether some envious god had decreed 
That to all this proud triumph some woe should 

succeed ; 
Or whether his lordship was charmed to behold 
His face in the stream, like Narcissus of old, 
In handing old Lady Comefidget and daughter. 
This obsequious lord tumbled into the water ; 
But a nymph of the flood brought him safe to the 

boat, 
And I left all the ladies a-cleaning his coat 



PABTEIDGE AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

Fielding (1707—54). 

[Henry Fielding, the author of *' Joseph Andrews," •* Tom 
Jones," and "Amelia," was the prince of novelists of his 
day nor has any one of a more modem date, surpassed 
him in wit, hamonr, satire, observation, genuine pictures 
of human nature without romance, and the most perfect 
art in the arrangement of plot and incidents. Had his 
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object been to ^ make the p&y4on8 moye at the command 
of virtue/* he would hare left nothing in his works to blame 
or to regret : as it is, his sole object was to bend them to 
mirth and enjoyment, careless sometimes of the means he 
uses to effect it. Thus, his scenes are not always of tlie 
most delicate kind, and he is not a safe author for a young 
person to read indiscriminately. A passage from Fielding 
can convey no more idea of the work irom whidi it is taken, 
nor of the varied form, vigour, and exuberance of practical 
knowledge, easy satire, and lively fancy, than a single stone 
or brick would of the architecture of a house. The present 
extract from "Tom Jones" is, however, highly amusing in 
itself, and is an admirable satire on ignorant criticism and vul- 
gar taste, which always prefers the loud, the extravagant, and 
the glaring to the simple, the natural, and the true. Partridge 
18 the faithful attendant of Jones, half barber, half school- 
master, mingling a certain quaint shrewdness, with the sim- 
plicity of a child. It is his first visit to a theatre ; and he 
has the advantage of seeing Garrick, the great actor of that 
day.] 

(To be read in a light, sparkling, conversational style.) 

In the first row of the first gallery, did Mr. Jones, 
Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughter, and Mr. Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately 
declared it was the finest place he had ever been 
in. When the first music was played, be said: 
It was a wonder bow so many fiddles could play 
at one time, without putting one another out. 
While tbe fellow was lighting the upper candles, 
he cried out to Mrs. Miller, " Look, look, madam, 
the very picture of tbe man in tbe common 
prayer-book, before tbe Gunpowder- Treason ser- 
vice!" Nor could be help observing with a 
sigh, when all the candles were lighted, that 
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** here were candles enough burnt in one night, to 
keep an honest poor family for a whole twelve- 
month." 

As soon as the plaj, which was Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention ; 
nor did he break silence, till the entrance of the 
ghost ; upon which, he asked Jones, " What man 
that was in the strange dress ; something," said 
he, "like what I have seen in a picture. Sure 
it is not armour, is it?" Jones answered " That 
is the ghost." To which Partridge replied, with 
a smile, " Persuade me to that, sir, if you can. 
Though I can't say I ever actually saw a ghost 
in my life, yet I am certain I should know one if 
I saw him, better than that comes to. No, no, 
sir; ghosts don*t appear in such dresses as that, 
neither." 

In this mistake, which caused much laughter 
in the neighbourhood of Partridge, he was suffered 
to continue till Ihe scene between the ghost and 
Hamlet ; when Partridge gave that credit to 
Mr. Garrick, which he had denied to Jones, and 
fell into so violent a trembling, that his knees 
knocked against each other. Jones asked him, 
what was the matter ; and whether he was afraid 
of the warrior upon the stage. "Ola! sir," said 
he, "I perceive now, it is what you told me. I 
am not afraid of anything ; for I know it is but 
a play ; and if it was really a ghost, it could do 
one no harm at such distance, and in so much com- 
pany ; and yet if I was frightened, I am not the 
irson." 

who," cries Jones, "dost thou take to 
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be such a coward here, besides thyself?" " N'aj, 
you may call me coward, if you will ; but if that 
little man there upon the stage (meaning Garrick) 
is not frightened, I never saw any man frightened 
in my life. Ay, ay ; go along with you ! Ay, to 
be sure ! Who's fool there ? Will you ? Lud, 
have mercy upon such foolhardiness ! Whatever 
happens it's good enough for you ! Follow you ! 
I'd follow the evil one, as soon ! Nay, perhaps it 
is he ; for they say, he can put on what likeness 
he pleases. Oh, here he is again ! No farther ? 
no, you've gone far enough already; further than 
rd have gone for all the king's dominions." 

Jones offered to speak, but Partridge cried, 
" Hush, hush, sir ! don't you hear him ?" And, 
during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat with 
his eyes fixed, partly on the ghost, and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open ; the same pas- 
sions, which succeeded each other in Hamlet, suc- 
ceeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said ; " Why, 
Partridge, you exceed my expectations : you enjoy 
the play, more than I conceived possible." 

" Nay, sir," answered Partridge, ** if you are not 
afraid, I can't help it; but, to be sure, it is natural 
to be surprised at such things, though I know there 
is nothing in them : not that it was the ghost, that 
surprised me neither ; for I should have known 
that, to have been only a man in a strange dress ; 
but, when I saw the little man so frightened 
himself, it was that which took hold of me ! ** 

*' And dost thou imagine," said Jones, '^ that he 
was really frightened ?" 
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** Nay, sir;" said Partridge, " did not you your- 
self observe afterwards, when he found it was his 
own father's spirit, and how he was murdered in 
the garden, how his fear forsook him by degrees, 
and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, 
just as I should have been, had it been my own 
case. But hush ! lai what noise is that ? There 
he is again ! Well, to be certain, though I know 
there's nothing at all in it, Tm glad Fm not down 
there, where those men are." 

During the second act. Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineness of the 
dresses; nor could he help observing, upon the 
king's countenance : " Well," said he, " how people 
may be deceived by faces. Who would think by 
looking upon the king's face that he had ever 
committed a murder ! " He then inquired after the 
ghost ; but Jones, who intended he should be sur- 
prised, gave him no other satisfaction, than *^ that 
he might possibly see him again soon, and in a 
flash of fire." 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this ; and 
now, when the ghost made his next appearance. 
Partridge cried out, "There, sir, now; what say 
you now? Is he frightened now, or no? As 
much frightened as you think me, and to be sure, 
nobody can help some fears. I would not be in so 
bad a condition as what's his name — Squire 
Hamlet is there, for all the world! Bless me! 
what's became of the spirit? As I am a living 
soul, I thought I saw him sink into the earth I" 
" Indeed, you saw right," answered Jones. 
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" Well, well," cries Partridge, " I know it is only 
a play ; and besides, if there was anything in all 
this, Mrs. Miller would not laugh so ; for as to 
you sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if the 
evil one himself was here, in person ! There, 
there ; ay, no wonder you are in such a passion ; 
shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If she 
was my own mother, I should serve her so. To 
be sure, all duty to a mother is forfeited by such 
wicked doings. Ay, go about your business; I 
hate the sight of you !" 

Our critic was now pretty silent, till the play, 
which Hamlet introduces before the king. This, 
he did not at first understand, till Jones explained 
it to him : but he no sooner entered into the spirit 
of it, than he began to bless himself, that he had 
never committed murder. Then, turning to Mrs. 
Miller, . he asked her, " if she did not imagine the 
king looked as if he was touched : though he is," 
said he, " a good actor, and doth all he can to hide 
it. Well, I would not have so much to answer for, 
as that wicked man there hath, to sit upon a much 
higher chair than he sits upon. No wonder he 
ran away ; for your sake, Pll never trust an inno- 
cent face again." 

The grave-digging scene, next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expressed much surprise, 
at the number of skulls thrown upon the stage. 
To which Jones answered, " that it was one of the 
most famous burial places about town." 

" No wonder, then," cries Partridge, " that the 
place is haunted. But I never saw in my life a 
I 
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worse grave digger. I had a sexton, when I Was 
clerk, that should have dug three graves while he 
is digging one. The fellow handles a spade as if 
it was the first time he ever had one in his hand. 
Aj, ay, 70U may sing. You had rather sing than 
work, I believe." 

Upon Hamlet's taking up the skull, he cried 
out, '^ Well, it is strange, to see how fearless some 
men are I I never could bring myself to touch 
anything belonging to a dead man, on any ac- 
count. He seemed frightened enough too, at the 
ghost, I thought" 

Little more worth remembering, occurred during 
the play ; at the end of which, Jones asked him, 
which of the players he had liked best. To this 
he answered, with some appearance of indignation 
at the question " The King, without doubt ! " 

" Indeed, Mr. Partridge," says Mrs. Miller, 
" you are not of the same opinion with the town ; 
for they are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the 
best player, who ever was on the stage." 

" He, the best player I " cries Partridge, with a 
contemptuous sneer, *' why I could act as well as 
he, myself ! I am sure if I had seen a ghost, I 
should have looked in the very same manner, and 
done just as he did. And then, to be sure, in that 
scene, as you called it, between him and his 
mother ; where you told me he acted so fine, why, 
bless me, any man, that is, any good man, that had 
such a mother, would have done exactly the same. 
I know you are only joking with me; but in- 
deed, madam, though I was never at a play in 
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London, yet I have seen acting before in the 
country ; and the king for my money I he speaks 
all his words distinctly, half as loud again as the 
other. Anybody may see he is an acton" 



THE SOLDIER'S KETURN.— Smollett. 

[Contemporary with Fielding, in the same walk of litera* 
tare, and perhaps equal to him in invention, native humour, 
and knowledge of life and character, but inferior to him in 
artistic skill, in taste, and the consistency of the plot, and de- 
sign of his stories, was Tobias George Smollett, a Scotchman 
by birth, and the author of ** Roderick Random," " Peregrine 
Pickle," ** Humphrey Clinker," and other novels, which met 
with great popularity. Smollett, even more than Fielding, 
has stained his works with grossness and licentiousness, 
rendering them unfit for general reading ; though there are 
passages in them not only of genuine humour, but of natural 
pathos. The names of Fielding and Smollett, therefore, are 
presented here, not as writers whose works it is advisable for 
the young to read indiscriminately, but as great literary 
names, of whose performances it would betray a very imper- 
fect education not to have some knowledge. The following 
scene from ** Humphrey Clinker,** is very touching, and has no 
blot on its simple and unaffected pathos.] 

(To be read simply in the narrative part, and with feeling 
in the dialogue ; marking the distinct expression for the old 
father,the son, and the other less interested characters.) 

We set out from Glasgow, by the way of Lanark, 
the county town of Clydesdale, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the whole river Clyde, rushing 
down a steep rock, forms a very noble and stu- 

I2 
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pendous cascade. Next day, we were obliged to 
halt in a small borough, until the carriage, which 
had received some damage, should be repaired; 
and here we met with an incident, which warmly 
interested the benevolent spirit of Mr. Bramble. 
As we stood at the window of an inn that fronted 
the public prison, a person arrived on horseback ; 
genteelly though plainly dressed in a blue frock ; 
with his own hair cut short, and a gold-laced hat 
upon his head. Alighting, and giving his horse 
to the landlord, he advanced to an old man who 
was at work, in paving the street, and accosted 
him in these words : — 

" This is hard work, for such an old man eb 
you." So saying, he took the instrument out of 
his hand, and began to thump the pavement. 
After a few strokes : 

" Have you never a son," said he, " to ease you 
of this labour?" 

" Yes, an' please your honour," replied the 
senior, " I have three hopeful lads, but at present, 
they are out of the way." 

" Honour not me," cried the stranger ; " it more 
becomes me, to honour your grey hairs. Where 
are these sons you talk of?" 

The ancient paviour said his eldest son was 
a captain in the East Indies ; and the youngest, 
had lately enlisted as a soldier, in hopes of pros- 
pering like his brother. The gentleman desiring 
to know, what had become of the second, he 
wiped his eyes, and owned he had taken upon him 
his old father's debts, for which he was now in the 
prison hard by. 
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The traveller then made three quick steps, 
towards the jail ; then, turning short, " Tell me," 
said he, *^ has that unnatural captain, sent jou 
nothing, to relieve your distresses ? " 

" Call him not unnatural," replied the other ; 
'^Grod's blessing be upon him! He sent me a 
great deal of money, but I made a bad use of it, 
by being security for a gentleman that was my 
landlord, and was stripped of all I had in the 
world besides." 

At that instant, a young man thrusting out his 
head and neck, between two iron bars in the 
prison window, exclaimed, " Father, father, if my 
brother William is in life, that's he I " 

" I amy laml^ cried the stranger, clasping the 
old man in his arms, and shedding a flood of tears ; 
/ am your son Willy, sure enough ! " 

Before the father, who was quite confounded, 
could render any return to this tenderness, a 
decent old woman, bolting out from the door of a 
poor habitation, cried, "Where is my bairn? 
Where is my dear Willy ? " 

The captain no sooner beheld her, than he 
quitted his father, and ran into her embrace. 

I can assure you, my uncle, who saw and heard 
everything that passed, was as much moved as 
any one of the parties, in this pathetic recognition* 
He sobbed, and wept, and clapped his hands, and 
hollowed, and finally, ran down into the street. 
By this time, the captain had retired with his 
parents ; and all the inhabitants of the place were 
assembled at the door. Mr. Bramble, neverthe- 
18 
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less, pressed through the crowd, and entering 
the house; ** Captain," said he, "I beg the fa- 
vour of your acquaintance. I would have tra- 
velled a hundred miles, to see this affecting scene ; 
and I shall think myself happy, if you and your 
parents will dine with me, at the public house." 
The captain thanked him for his kind invita- 
tion, which, he said, he would accept with plea- 
sure ; but, in the meantime, he could not think of 
eating or drinking, while his poor brother was in 
trouble. He forthwith, deposited a sum equal to 
the debt, in the hands of the magistrates ; who 
ventured to set his brother at liberty, without 
further process; and then, the whole family re- 
paired to the inn with my uncle, attended by the 
crowd; the individuals of which, shook their 
townsman by the hand, while he returned their 
caresses, without the least sign of pride or affecta- 
tion. 

This honest favourite of fortune, whose name 
was Brown, told my uncle, that he had been bred 
a weaver ; and about eighteen years ago, had, from 
a spirit of idleness and dissipation, enlisted as a 
soldier, in the service of the East India Company; 
that in the course of duty, he had the good fortune 
to attract the notice and approbation of Lord 
Clive ; who preferred him, from one step to another, 
till he had attained the rank of captain, and pay- 
master to the regiment; in which capacities, he 
had honestly amassed about 12,000/. ; and, at the 
peace, resigned his commission. He had sent 
several remittances to his father, who received 
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the first only, consisting of lOO/L ; the second, had 
fallen into the hands of a bankrupt ; and the third, 
had been consigned to a gentleman in Scotland, 
who died before it arrived; so that it still re- 
mained to be accounted for bj his executors. He 
now presented the old man with 50/., for his pre- 
sent occasions, over and above bank notes for one 
hundred, which he had deposited for his brother's 
release. He brought along with him, a deed 
ready executed, by which he settled a perpetuity 
of fourscore pounds, upon his parents, to be in- 
herited by the other two sons. He promised to 
purchase a commission, for his youngest brother ; 
to take the other as his own partner, in a manu- 
facture which he intends to set up to give em- 
ployment and bread for the industrious; and to 
give 500L, by way of dower to his sister, who had 
married a farmer in low circumstances. Finally, 
he gave SOL to the poor of the town, where he 
was born ; and feasted all the inhabitants, without 
exception. 

My uncle was so charmed, with the character 
of Captain Brown, that he drank his health, three 
times successively during dinner. He said he was 
proud of his acquaintance ; that he was an honour 
to his country; and had, in some measure, re- 
deemed human nature, from the reproach of pride, 
selfishness, and ingratitude. For my part, I was 
as much pleased with the modesty, as with the 
filial virtue of this honest soldier ; who assumed 
no merit from his success, and said very little of 
his own transactions, though the answers he made 

14 
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to our inquiries, were equally sensible and laconic, 
Mrs. Tabitha, behaved very graciously to him, till 
she understood, that he was going to make a tender 
of hiis hand, to a person of low estate, who had 
been his sweetheart, while he worked as a journey* 
man weaver. Our aunt, was no sooner made ac- 
quainted with this design, than she starched up 
her behaviour, with a double portion of reserve ; 
and when the company broke up, she observed, 
with a toss of her nose, that Brown was a civil 
fellow enough, considering the lowness of his 
origin ; but that fortune, though she had mended 
his circumstances, was incapable to raise his ideas^ 
which were still humble and plebeian ! 



CONFESSIONS OP A FADED BELLE. 

Db. J0HI780N (1709 — 84.) 

[Doctor Samuel Johnson was the great moralist of his 
day, and the critical leviathan of literature. His Dictionary 
has made his name familiar even to those who never read his 
** Rasselas," a series of essays on various subjects of morality 
and religion, strung together on an Eastern tale ; or who are 
unacquainted with that faithful daguerreotype of the great 
lexicographer's life, which has been handed down to us by 
the fidelity of his friend and admirer, BoswelL Johnson's 
** Lives of the Poets,'* are, perhaps, his most agreeable work; 
though in it he has shown a great lack of imagination and 
true poetic feeling, without which qualities, a critic is little 
more than a pedant, bound down by rules and form, with 
which he would shackle the wmgs of genius, capable of 
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soaring into regions beyond his ken. In an especial manner, 
Johnson's preface to Shakspere proves that a man may 
possess strong powers of reasoning, clear and acute analysis, 
powerful common sense, correctness of judgment, and un- 
limited command of language in its most massive expression! 
and yet be entirely disqualified to comment on the works of 
a great poet, from want of congenial feeling for the beautiful, 
in its material forms and its metaphysical analogies, and of an 
almost instinctive perception of those delicate and shadowy 
graces, which no learning can give and no judgment can 
supply. Dr. Johnson's own style is artificial, stately, and 
frequently turgid ; rising, however, occasionally into passages 
of grandeur and beauty, supported by profound thought and 
pointed morality. These are the distinguishing marks of his 
•* Rambler," a series of essays published twice a week for two 
years, without interruption, which, however, from their heavy 
and cumbrous style did not attain general popularity. John- 
son has left behind him the name of a giant in literature, a 
tyrant in conversation, the Aristarchus of criticism, the Cato 
of morals, and an honest, independent, though not highly- 
polished man. To know him intimately we must read his 
life by Boswell ; the most minute and characteristic biography 
ever written by one man of another. There, we see him, 
** in his habit as he lived ; " '* with all his imperfections on his 
head ; '* as well as with his grand, uncompromising spirit of 
truthfulness and independence of judgment and character, 
and high moral power, fully displayed.] 

* (In reading from Johnson, our style must be measured, and 
rhythmically rounded, in harmony with the writer's style and 
the regularity of his cadences. The following extract is from 
the ** Rambler," and is there given in the form of a letter to 
the editor, signed Victoria. It is, however, Johnson's own 
composition.) 

I WAS bom a beauty : from the dawn of reason, 
I had mj regard turned wholly on mjself, nor can 
recollect anything earlier, than praise and ad« 
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miration. My mother, whose face had luckily ad- 
vanced her to a condition above her birth, thought 
no evil so great, as deformity. She had not the 
power of imagining any other defect, than a cloudy 
complexion, or disproportionate features ; and 
therefore, contemplated me, as an assemblage of 
all that could raise envy or desire ; and predicted, 
with triumphant fondness, the extent of my con- 
quests, and the number of my slaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark, how much they 
fell below my perfection ; how one would have a 
fine face, but that her eyes were without lustre ; 
how another struck the sight at a distance, but 
wanted my hair and teeth, at a nearer view : ano- 
ther disgraced an elegant shape, with a brown 
skin ; some had short fingers, and others dimples 
in a wrong place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage, 
but from beauty, she thought nothing but beauty 
worthy of her care ; and her maternal kindness 
was chiefly exercised, in contrivances, that might 
protect me from any accident that might deface 
me with a scar, or stain me with a freckle ; she 
never thought me, sufliciently shaded from the 
8un, or screened from the fire. She was severe or 
indulgent, with no other intention, than the pre- 
servation of my form ; she excused me from work, 
lest I should learn to hang down my head, or 
harden my finger with a needle; she snatched 
away my book, because a young lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, had made her eyes red, with reading by 
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a candle ; she would scarcely suffer me to eat, lest 
I should spoil mj shape ; nor to walk, lest I 
should swell mj ankle with a sprain. At night, 
I was accurately surveyed from head to foot, lest 
I should have suffered any diminution of my 
charms, in the adventures of the day ; and I was 
never permitted to sleep, till I had passed through 
the cosmetic discipline; part of which was, a 
regular lustration performed with hean-flower 
water and May-dews : my hair was perfumed with 
a variety of unguents, by some of which it was to 
be thickened, and by others to be curled. The 
softness of my hands, was secured by medicated 
gloves; and my bosom rubbed with a pomade, 
prepared by my mother, of virtue to discuss* 
pimples, and clear discolorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morn- 
ing air gives a freshness to the cheeks ; but I was 
placed behind a curtain, in my mother's chamber, 
because the neck is easily tanned by the rising 
sun. I was then dressed, with a thousand pre- 
cautions ; and again heard my own praises, and 
triumphed in the compliments and prognostications, 
of all who approached me. 

My mother was not so much prepossessed, with 
an opinion of my natural excellencies, as not to 
think some cultivation, necessary to their com- 
pletion. She took care, that I should want none 
of the accomplishments, included in female edu- 
cation, or considered as necessary in fashionable 
life. I was looked upon, in my ninth year, as the 

* To disperse. 
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chief ornament of the dancing master's ball ; and 
Mr. Ariet used to reproach his other scholars, 
with my performances on the harpsichord. At 
twelve, I was remarkable for playing my cards, 
with great elegance of manner, and accuracy of 
judgment. 

At last, the time came, when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercises, and qualified to dis- 
play, in the open world, those accomplishments, 
which as yet, had only been discovered, in select 
parties or domestic assemblies. Preparations 
were therefore made, for my appearance on a, 
public night, which she considered as the most 
important, and critical moment of my life. She 
cannot be charged, with neglecting any means of 
recommendation, or leaving anything to chance, 
which prudence could ascertain. Every ornament 
was tried in every position ; every friend was 
consulted about the colour of my dress ; and the 
mantua-makers were harassed, with directions 
and alterations. 

At last the time arrived, from which my future 
life was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent 
out to conquer, with a heart, beating like that of 
an old knight-errant, at his first sally. Scholars 
have told me of a Spartan matron, who, when she 
armed her son for battle, bade him bring back his 
shield, or be brought upon it. My venerable 
parent, dismissed me to a field, in her opinion, of 
equal glory; with a command, to show that I 
was her daughter, and not to return without a 
over. 
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I went, and was received, like other pleasing 
novelties^ with a tumult of applause. Every man 
who valued himself^ upon the graces of his person, 
or the elegance of his address, crowded about me ; 
and wit and splendour contended for mj notice. 
I was delightfully fatigued with incessant civi- 
lities, which were made more pleasing, by the- 
apparent envy of those, whom my presence ex- 
posed to neglect ; and returned with an attendant, 
equal in rank and wealth to my utmost wishes ; 
and from this time, stood in the first rank of 
beauty, was followed by gazers in the Mall, cele- 
brated in the papers of the day, imitated by all 
who endeavoured to rise into fashion, and cen- 
sured by those, whom age or disappointment com- 
pelled to retire. 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that I had 
no other care, than that of determining, to whom 
I should seem to give the preference. But, having 
been steadily and industriously instructed, to pre- 
serve my heart from any impressions, which might 
hinder me from consulting my interest, I acted 
with less embarrassment, because my choice was 
regulated, by principles more clear and certain, 
than the caprice of approbation. When I had 
singled out one from the rest, as more worthy of 
encouragement, I proceeded in my measures, by 
the rules of art ; and yet, when the ardour of the 
first visits was spent, generally found a sudden de- 
clension of my influence. I felt in myself, the 
want of some power, to diversify amusement, and 
enliven conversation ; and could not but suspect, 
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that mj mind failed, in performing the promises of 
my face. This opinion was soon confirmed by one 
of my lovers, who married Lavinia, with less 
beauty and fortune than mine ; because he thought 
a wife ought to have qualities which might make 
her amiable, when her bloom was past. 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year. 
If my charms had lost any of their softness, it was 
more than compensated by additional dignity ; and 
if the attractions of innocence were impaired, 
their place was supplied by the arts of allurement. 
I was, therefore, preparing for a new attack, with- 
out any abatement of my confidence, when, in the 
midst of my hopes and schemes, I was seized by 
that dreadful malady, which has so often put a 
sudden end to the tyranny of beauty. I recovered 
my health after a long confinement ; but when I 
looked again on that face which had been often 
flushed with transport at its own reflection, and 
saw all that 1 had learned to value, all that I had 
endeavoured to improve, all that had promised me 
honours or praises, irrecoverably destroyed, I 
sank, at once, into melancholy and despondence. 
My pain was not much alleviated by my mother, 
who grieved that I had not lost my life together 
with my beauty ; and declared that a young woman, 
divested of her charms, had nothing for which 
those who loved her, could desire to save her from 
the grave I 

As soon as my strength was sufficiently recovered, 
to enable me to bear the agitation of a coach, I 
was placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village. 
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to which mj mother dismissed me with a faint 
embrace, having repeated her command not to 
expose my face too soon to the sun or the wind, 
and told me that, with care, I might perhaps be- 
come tolerable again. The prospect of being 
tolerable, had very little power to elevate the im- 
agination, of one who had so long been accustomed 
to praise and ecstasy ; but it was some satisfaction 
to be separated from my mother, who was inces- 
santly ringing the knell of departed beauty, and 
never entered my room without the whine of con- 
dolence, or the growl of anger. She often wan- 
dered over my face, as travellers over the ruins of 
a celebrated city, to note every place which had 
once been remarkable for a happy feature. She 
condescended to visit my retirement, but always 
left me more melancholy; for, after a thousand 
trifling inquiries about my diet, and a minute ex- 
amination of my looks, she generally concluded 
with a sigh, that I should never more be fit to be 
seen. 

At last I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement in my condition ; for 
I was imprisoned in my chamber as a criminal, 
whose appearance would disgrace my friends, and 
condemn me to be tortured into new beauty. The 
cosmetic science was exhausted upon me : but who 
can repair the ruins of nature ? My mother was 
forced to give me rest, at last, and abandon me to 
the fate of a fallen toast*, whose fortune she con- 

* A toast ; one whose name was frequently toasted^ i.e. 
pledged in wine. 
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sidered as a hopeless game, no longer worthy of 
solicitude or attention. 

The condition of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than 
beauty, and whom the sudden blast of disease 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed sufficiently calami- 
tous. She is at once deprived of all that gave her 
eminence or power ; of all that elated her pride, 
or animated her activity ; all that filled her days 
with pleasure, and her nights with hope ; all that 
gave gladness to the present hour or brightened 
her prospects of futurity. Every object of pleas- 
ing contemplation is at once snatched away, and 
the soul finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or 
filled only with the memory of joys that can re- 
turn no more. All is gloomy privation, or impotent 
desire: the faculties of anticipation slumber in 
despondency, or the powers of pleasure mutiny for 
employment. 

I was not wholly without hope that dejection 
had misrepresented me to myself, and that the re- 
mains of my former face might yet have some 
attraction and influence ; but the first circle of 
visits convinced me that my reign was at an end ; 
that life and death were no longer in my hands ; 
that I was no more to practise the glance of com- 
mand or the frown of prohibition ; to receive the 
tribute of sighs and praises, or be soothed with the 
gentle murmurs of amorous timidity. The narrow- 
ness of my knowledge, and the meanness of my 
sentiments were easily discovered, when the eyes 
were no longer engaged against the judgment; 
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and it was observed by those, who had formerly 
been charmed with my vivacious loquacity, that 
my understanding was impaired as well as my face, 
and that I was no longer qualified to fill a place in 
any company, but a party at cards ! 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolence 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, I never entered into a single 
house, in which the memory of my downfall was 
not revived. At one place, I was congratulated 
on my escape with life ; at another, I heard of 
the benefits of early inoculation : by some I have 
been told in express terms, that I am not without 
my charms ; others have whispered at my entrance. 
This is the celebrated beauty ! One told me of a 
wash that would smoothe the skin, and another 
offered me her chair, that I might not front the 
light Some; soothed me with the observation, that 
none can tell how soon my case may be her own ; 
and some thought it proper to receive me with 
mournful tenderness, formal condolence, and con- 
solatory blandishments. 

Thus, I was every day harassed with all the 
stratagems of well-bred malignity ; yet insolence 
was more tolerable than solitude, and I therefore 
persisted to keep my time at the doors of my ac- 
quaintance, without gratifying them with any 
appearance of resentment or depression. But 
when I was no longer agitated by the perpetual 
ardour of resistance, and effort of perseverance, I 
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found more sensibly the want of those entertain- 
ments which had formerly delighted me ; the day 
rose upon me without an engagement ; and the 
evening closed in its natural gloom, without sum- 
moning me to a concert or a ball. None had any 
care to find amusements for me, and I had no 
power of amusing myself. Idleness exposed me to 
melancholy, and life began to languish in motion- 
less indifference. 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I prevailed on myself 
to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 
friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
with pity. I, at last, laid my calamities before her, 
rather to ease my heart than to receive assistance. 

" We must distinguish," said she, "my Victoria, 
those evils which are imposed by Providence, from 
those to which we ourselves give the power of 
hurting us. Of your calamity, a small part is 
the affliction of heaven, the rest is little more than 
the corrosion of idle discontent. You have lost 
that, which may indeed, sometimes contribute to 
happiness, but to which happiness is, by no means, 
inseparably annexed. You have lost, what the 
greater number of the human race, never have 
possessed ; what those on whom it is bestowed, for 
the most part, possess in vain ; and what you, 
while it was yours, knew not how to use: you 
have only lost early, what the laws of nature for- 
bid you to keep long, and have lost it while ypur 
mind is yet flexible, and while you have time to 
substitute more valuable and more durable excel- 
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lencies. Consider yourself, my dear Victoria, as a 
being born to know, to reason, and to act ; rise, at 
once, from your dream of melanclioly to wisdom 
and to piety; you will find that there are other 
charms than those of beauty, and other joys than 
the praise of fools.** 



JOHN BROWN.— MikCKAT. 

(Present Period.) 

TvB a guinea I can spend, Fve a wife and Fve a 

friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, John 

Brown ; 
Fve a cottage of my own, with the ivy overgrown. 
And a chamber with a view of the sea, John 

Brown ; 
I can sit at my door by my shady sycamore, 
Large at heart, though of very small estate, John 

Brown; 
So come and drain a glass in my arbour as you pass, 
And Fll tell you what I love and what I hate, 

John Brown. 

I love the song of birds, and the children's early 

words. 
And a loving woman's voice, low and sweet, John 

Brown ; 
And I hate a false pretence, and a want of common 

sense. 
An arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John 

Brown ; 

k2 
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I love the meadow flowers, and the briar in the 

bowers, 
And I love an open face without guile, John 

Brown ; 
And I hate a selfish knave, and a proud contented 

slave, 
And a lout who'd rather borrow than he'd toil, 

John Brown. 

I love a simple song that awakes emotion strong. 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, 

John Brown ; 
And I hate the constant whine of the foolish who 

repine, 
And turn their good to evil bj complaints, John 

Brown ; 
But even when I hate, if I seek mj garden gate. 
And survey the world around me and above, John 

Brown ; 
The hatred flies my mind, and I sigh for human 

kind. 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John 

Brown. 

So if you like my ways, and the comfort of my 

days, 
I can tell you how I live so unvex'd, John Brown ; 
I never scorn my health, nor sell my soul for 

wealth. 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, 

John Brown ; 
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Tve parted witli my pride, I take the sunny side, 
For Fve found it worse than folly to be sad, John 

Brown ; 
I keep my conscience clear, Fve a hundred pounds 

a year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown. 



JUPITER AND TEN.— Fields. 

[This pleasant little skit at a would-be patroness of art is 
firom the pen of Mr. J. T. Fields of Boston, America, a gen- 
tleman well known in literary circles on both sides of the 
Atlantic.] 

Mrs. Chub was rich and portly, 

Mrs. Chub was very grand, 
Mrs. Chub was always reckoned 

A lady in the land. 

You shall see her marble mansion 

Li a very stately square — 
Mr. C. knows what it cost him, 

But that's neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Chub was so sagacious, — 

Such a patron of the arts, — 
And she gave such foreign orders 

That she won all foreign hearts. 

Mrs. Chub was always talking, 
When she went away from home. 

Of a most prodigious painting, 

Which had just arrived from Rome. 
K 3 
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" Suph a treasure," she insisted, — 
** One might never see again ! " 

" What's the subject ?" we inquired — 
«/^M Jupiter and Ten! ** 

" Ten what?'' we blanmy asked her. 
For the knowledge we did lack, — 

"Ah 1 that I cannot tell you. 
But the name is on the back. 

" There it stands in printed letters — 
Come to-morrow, gentlemen, — 

Come and see our splendid painting — 
Our fine Jupiter and Ten^ 

When Mrs. Chub departed, 
Our brains began to rack,-— 

She could not be mistaken, 
For the name was on the back ! 

So we begged a great Professor 

To laj aside his pen, 
And give some information 

Touching "Jupiter and Ten;'* 

And we pondered well the subject. 
And our Lempriere we turned. 

To find out who the Ten were, 
But we could not, though we burned I 

But when we saw the picture -— 
Oh, Mrs. Chub I oh, fie! oh! 

We perused the printed label. 
And 'twas Jupiter and 10 ! 



{: 
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THE ITALIAN—Ann Radcliffb. 
(1764—1823.) 

[** Mrs. Radcliffe," says Sir Walter Scott, « is entitled to be 
considered as the first poetess of romantic fiction, that is ; if 
actual rhythm shall not be deemed essential to poetry;*' 
that is to say, she is the first of English romance writers in 
prose, with a highly poetical coloaring of thought and diction. 
Her " Mysteries of Udolpho ** is her most celebrated and 
probably her best work ; but she wrote several others, all 
marked by the same wild and terrible scenes, striking imagery, 
and a mixture of the real with the shadows of the invisible 
world. She has been called the ** Salvator Bosa " of English 
novelists ; from her love of the romantic and the terrible, and 
her power of depicting wild and gloomy scenery, the haunt 
of fierce banditti, or of beings still more fearful to the 
imagination. The following is an extract from ** The Italian,*' 
her last novel ; a thrilling tale of the Inquisition, with all 
its horrors. The subject of this extract is a visit of English 
travellers to 

▲ NEAPOLITAN CHURCH.] 

(In reading, this passage should partake of the low, sub- 
dued tone that marks mystery. ) 

Within the shade of the portico, a person with 
folded arms, and eyes directed towards the ground, 
was pacing behind the pillars, the whole extent 
of the pavement ; and was apparently, so engaged 
by his own thoughts, as not to observe that 
strangers were approaching. He turned, however, 
suddenly, as if startled by the sound of steps 5 and 
then, without further pausing, glided into a door 
that opened into the church and disappeared. 
K 4 
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There was something too extraordinary in the 
figure of this man, and too singular in his conduct, 
to pass unnoticed by the visitors. He was of a 
tall, thin figure, bending forward from the shoul- 
ders ; of a sullen complexion and harsh features ; 
and had an eye, which, as it looked up from the 
cloak that muffled the lower part of his counte- 
nance, was expressive of uncommon ferocity. 

The travellers, on entering the church, looked 
round for the stranger, who had passed thither 
before them, but he was nowhere to be seen ; and 
through all the shade of the long aisles, only one 
other person appeared. This was a friar of the 
adjoining convent ; who sometimes pointed out to 
strangers the objects in the church, which were 
most worthy of attention ; and who now, with 
this design, approached the party that had just 
entered. 

When the party had viewed the different shrines, 
and whatever had been judged worthy of observa- 
tion, and were returning through an obscure aisle 
towards the portico, they perceived the person who 
had appeared upon the steps, passing towards a 
confessional on the left ; and as he entered it, one 
of the party pointed him out to the friar, and in- 
quired who he was. The friar, turning to look at 
him, did not immediately reply ; but, on the ques- 
tion being repeated, he inclined his head as in a 
kind of obeisance, and calmly replied, " He is an 
assassin." 

"An assassin I" exclaimed one of the English- 
men, " an assassin, and at liberty ! " 
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An Italian gentleman, who was of the party, 
smiled at the astonishment of his friend. 

"He has sought sanctuary here," replied the 
friar ; " within these walls he may not be hurt." 

"Do your altars, then, protect a murderer?" 
said the Englishman. 

" He could find shelter no where else," answered 
the friar, meekly. 

"But observe yonder confessional," said the 
Italian: "that, beyond the pillars on the left of 
the aisle, below a painted window. Have you 
discovered it? The colours of the glass throw, 
instead of a light, a shade over that part of the 
church, which perhaps prevents your distinguishing 
what I mean." 

The Englishman looked whither his friend 
pointed, and observed a confessional of oak, or 
some very dark wood, adjoining the wall ; and re- 
marked also, that it was the same which the as- 
sassin had just entered. It consisted of three 
compartments, covered with a black canopy. In 
the central division, was the chair of the confessor, 
elevated by several steps above the pavement of 
the church ; and on either hand, was a small closet 
or box, with steps leading up to a grated partition; 
at which the penitent might kneel, and concealed 
from observation, pour into the ear of the con- 
fessor, the consciousness of crimes that lay heavy 
at his heart. 

"You observe it ?" said the Italian. 

" I do," replied the Englishman ; " it is the same 
which the assassin had passed into ; and I think 
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it one of the most gloomy spots I ever beheld ; the 
view of it, is enough to strike a criminal with 



" We, in Italy, are not so apt to despair," replied 
the Italian, smilingly. 

" Well, but what of this confessional?" inquired 
the Englishman. '' The assassin entered it." 

" He has no relation with what I am about to 
mention," said the Italian; "but I wish you to 
mark the place, because some very extraordinary 
circumstances belong to it." 

" What are they?" said the Englishman. 

" It is now several years, since the confession^ 
which is connected with them, was made at that 
very confessional," added the Italian ; " the view of 
it, and the sight of the assassin, with your surprise 
at the liberty which is allowed him, led me to 
a recollection of the story. When you return 
to the hotel, I will communicate it to you, if 
you have no pleasanter mode of enjo3ring your 
time." 

" After I have taken another view of this so- 
lemn edifice," replied the Englishman, " and par- 
ticularly of the confessional you have pointed out 
to my notice." 

While the Englishman glanced his eye over the 
high roofa, and along the solemn perspectives of 
the Santa del Pianto, he perceived the figure of the 
assassin stealing from the confessional across the 
choir; and shocked on again beholding him, he 
turned his eyes, and hastily quitted the church. 
The friends then separated ; and the English- 
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man^ soon after retiring to his hotel, received the 
volume. 

[fBOKUNCIATION of fiOHE WORDS IN THE ABOVE. 

Aisles ; as isles. Obeisance ; as, dbay'saungce (French). 
Ck>nfessor, either con'-fess-or or con-fess'-or ; there is antiioritj 
for each : con'-fessor is more usual, con'/esff-or is more in 
accordance with analogy and derivation. Santa del Pianto ; 

—San'ta del Pee-m'-to,'] 



THE HOUR OF DEATH— Felicia HBMANa 

[This charming poetess and excellent woman died in May, 
1S35 ; she was bom in liverpool, 1795.] 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all^ 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death! 

Day is for mortal care. 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth. 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of 
prayer — 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief's overwhelming 
power, 
A time for softer tears— but all are thine. 
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Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee — but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 

We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden 
grain — 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our path grow pale? — 
They have one season — all are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam. 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend. 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets 
rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely 
crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death I 
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THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS.— Mackay. 
(Present Period.) 

A LITTLE child, beneath a tree, 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant song. 

Which was — she sang it all day long — 

" When the wind blows, the blossoms fall, 

But a good God reigns over all ! " 

There pass'd a lady by the way. 
Moaning in the face of day ; 
There were tears upon her cheek. 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 

She stopp'd and listen'd to the child, 

That look'd to Heaven, and, singing, smiled; 

And saw not, for her own despair. 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who, also passing, stopp'd to hear 

The infant's anthem ringing clear. 

For she, but a few sad days before, 
Had lost the little babe she bore ; 
And grief was heavy at her soul, 
As that sweet memory o'er her stole, 
And show'd how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 

And as they stood beneath the tree, 
Listening, soothed, and placidly. 
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A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries ; 
And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopp'd to listen to the strain. 

Death had bow'd the youthful head 
Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed ; 
Her marriage robes were lifted on, 
Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover's bliss to woe. 

And these three listen'd to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the live-long day, 
Chanted to itself in play : 
" When the wind blows, the blossoms fall. 
But a good God reigns over all !" 

The widow's lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother's grief, though unreproved, 
Soften'd, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung ; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conn'd it over to his heart. 

And though the child — if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there — 
Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly. 
The song still ringing in their ears — 
Was it music of the spheres ? 

Who shall tell ? They did not know. 
But, in the midst of deepest woe, 
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The strain recurr'd when sorrow grew, 
To warn them, and console them too : 
" When the wind blows, the blossoms fall, 
Bat a good Grod reigns over all !" 



LONDON AT SUNRISE.— T. H. Lister. 

[Mr. Lister, a gentleman highly connected, was the author 
of three novels, entitled ♦* Granby," ** Herbert Lacy," and 
** Arlington." He held for some years the oflSce of Registrar- 
General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. He died in 1842. 
The follow extract is from ♦* Granby.*'] 

Granby followed them with his eyes; and now, 
too full of happiness, to be accessible to any feelings 
of jealousy or repining, after a short reverie of the 
purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied out 
into the fresh cool air of a summer morning ; sud- 
denly passing from the red glare of lamplight, to 
the clear, sober brightness of returning day. He 
walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilar- 
ated by the air of morning, and interested with the 
scene around him. It was broad daylight ; and he 
viewed the town, under an aspect in which it is 
alike presented, to the late-retiring votary of pliea- 
sure, and to the early-rising sons of business. He 
stopped on the pavement of Oxford Street, to con- 
template the effect. The whole extent of that long 
vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis- 
tinctly visible to his eyes at once. The houses 
shrank to half their span ; while the few visible 
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spires of the adjacent churches, seemed to rise less 
distant than before, gaily tipped with early sun- 
shine, and much diminished in apparent size, but 
heightened in distinctness and in beauty. Had it 
not been for the cool, grey tint, which mingled 
with every object, the brightness was almost that 
of noon : but the life, the bustle, the busy din, the 
flowing tide of human existence, were all wanting 
to complete the similitude. All was hushed and 
silent ; and this mighty receptacle of human beings, 
which a few short hours would wake into active 
energy and motion, seemed like a city of the dead. 
There was little to break this solemn illusion. 
Around, were the monuments of human exertion ; 
but the hands which formed them were no longer 
there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life : no 
sounds were heard, but the heavy creaking of a so- 
litary wagon, the twittering of an occasional spar- 
row, the monotonous tone of the drowsy watchman, 
and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, fading 
on the ear, till it melted into silence ; and the eye 
that searched for living objects, fell on nothing but 
the grim, great-coated guardian of the nighty 
muffled up into an appearance of doubtful charac* 
ter, between bear and man, and scarcely distin- 
guishable, by the colour of his dress, from the 
brown flags on which he sauntered. 



I 
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USES OF A JACK-KNirE.--RBv. C. Pibrpokt. 

[An American cleii^man and poet, still living, at an ad- 
vanced age ; an example of the genial bnojancy of youth, 
saryiving under the snow of whitened haurs and lengthened 
years. The following little sketch is a hit at the Yankee 
habit of whittling, that is, of catting sticks, or wood, on all 
occasions.] 

The Yankee boy, before he's sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket knife. To that, his wistful eye 

Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it^ 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it ; 

And in the education of the lad, 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art, 
His chestnut whistle, and his shingle dart. 
His elder pop-gun with its hickory rod; 
Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad. 
His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk trombone. 
Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 
His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed. 
His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win. 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 
Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 
Youll see his ship, " beam-ends upon the floor," 
Full rigged, with raking masts, and timbers staunch. 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for a launch. 

L 
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Thus, by his genius and his jack-knife driven. 
Ere long he*ll solve you any problem given ; 
Make any jim-crack, musical or mute, 
A plough, a couch, an organ, or a flute ; 
Make you a locomotive or a clock. 
Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 
Or lead forth beauty from a marble block ;— 
Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 
From a child's rattle to a seventy-four ; — 
Make it, said I ? — Ay, when he undertakes it. 
He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it. 

And when the thing is made, — ^whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea ; 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to glide. 
Or, upon land to roll, revolve, or slide ; 
Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For when his hand 's upon it, you may know. 
That there's go on it, and he'll make it go. 




THE MONKEY.— Mart Howitt. 

(Present Period.) 

Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thou art Nature's Punchinello ; 
Full of fun as Puck could be, 
Harlequin might learn of thee. 
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In the very ark, no doubt, 
You went frolicking about. 
Never keeping in your mind, 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 

Have you no traditions — none 
Of the court of Solomon ? 
No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram's armament ? 

Look now at him ; slyly peep ; 
He pretends he is asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite ; 
There, that's better than before — 
Now the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep ; 
See he slyly takes a peep : 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother : 
What ! another ! and another ! 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack ; 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 

There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ; 
Now, good-bye, you merry fellow. 
Nature's primest Punchinello. 
l2 
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A WEDDING AT CHRISTMAS.— C. Dickens. 

Mr. Pickwick was awakened early in the morning, 
by a hum of voices and pattering of feet, sufficient 
to rouse even the fat boy from his heavy slumbers. 
He sat up in bed, and listened. The female ser- 
vants and female visitors were running constantly 
to and fro ; and there were such multitudinous 
demands for warm water, such repeated outcries 
for needles and thread, and so many half sup- 
pressed entreaties of ^'Oh, do come and tie me, 
there's a dear," that Mr. Pickwick in his innocence 
began to imagine that something dreadful must 
have occurred, when he grew more awake, and re- 
membered the wedding. The occasion being an 
important one, he dressed himself with peculiar 
care, and descended to the breakfast room. 

There were all the female servants in a bran 
new uniform of pink muslin gowns with white 
bows in their caps, running about the house in a 
state of excitement and agitation, which it would 
be impossible to describe. The old lady was 
dressed out, in a brocaded gown, which had not 
seen the light for twenty years, saving and except- 
ing such truant rays as had stolen through the 
chinks in the box in which it had been laid by, 
during the whole time. Mr. Trundle was in high 
feather and spirits, but a little nervous withal. The 
hearty old landlord was trying to look very cheer- 
ful and unconcerned, but failing signally in the at- 
tempt. All the girls were in tears and white 
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muslin, except a select two or three, who were being 
honoured with a prirate view of the bride and 
bridesmaids, up stairs. All the Pickwickians were 
in most blooming array ; and there was a terrific 
roaring on the grass in front of the house, occa- 
sioned bj all the men, bojs, and hobbledehoys at- 
tached to the farm, each of whom had got a white 
bow in his button hole, and all of whom were 
cheering with might and main : being incited there- 
to, and stimulated therein, by tlie precept and 
example of Mr. Samuel Weller, who had managed 
to become mighty popular already, and was as 
much at home as if he had been born on the land. 

A wedding is a licensed subject to joke upon, 
but there really is no great joke in the matter after 
all ; we speak merely of the ceremony, and beg it 
to be distinctly understood that we indulge in no 
hidden sarcasm upon a married life. Mixed up 
with the pleasure and joy of the occasion^ are the 
many regrets at quitting home, the tears of parting 
between parent and child, the consciousness of 
leaving the dearest and kindest friends of the hap- 
piest portion of human life, to encounter its cares 
and troubles with others still untried, and little 
known — natural feelings which we would not 
render this chapter mournful by describing, and 
which we should be still more unwilling to be sup- 
posed to ridicule. 

Let us briefly say, that the ceremony was per- 
formed by the old clergyman, in the parish church 
of Dingley Dell, and that Mr. Pickwick's name is 
attached to the register, still preserved in the vestry 

L3 
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thereof J that the young lady with the black eyes 
signed her name in a very unsteady and tremulous 
manner ; and that Emily's signature, as the other 
bridesmaid, is nearly illegible ; that it all went off 
in very admirable style ; that the young ladies ge- 
nerally thought it far less shocking than they ex- 
pected ; and that although the owner of the black 
eyes and the arch smile informed Mr. Winkle that 
she was sure she could never submit to anything 
so dreadful, we have the very best reasons for 
thinking she was mistaken. To all this, we may 
add, that Mr. Pickwick was the first who saluted 
the bride : and that in so doing, he threw over her 
neck a rich gold watch and chain, which no mortal 
eyes but the jeweller's ever had beheld before. 
Then the old church bell rang as gaily as it could, 
and they all returned to breakfast. 

" Wardle," said Mr. Pickwick, almost as soon as 
they were all seated, ** a glass of wine, in honour of 
this happy occasion ! " 

"I shall be delighted, my boy," said Wardle. 
" Joe — hang that boy, he's gone to sleep." 

" No, I ain't. Sir," replied the fat boy, starting 
up from a remote corner, where^ like the patron 
saint of fat boys — the immortal Horner — he had 
been devouring a Christmas pie ; though not with 
the coolness and deliberation which characterised 
that young gentleman's proceedings. 

"Fill Mr. Pickwick's glass." 

*« Yes, Sir." 

The fat boy filled Mr. Pickwick's glass, and then 
retired behind his master's chair, from whence he 
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watched the play of the knives and forks, and the 
progress of the choice morsels, from the dishes to 
the mouths of the company, with a kind of dark 
and gloomy joy that was most impressive. 

" God bless you, old fellow, said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Same to you, my boy," replied "Wardle, and 
they pledged each other, heartily, 

*'Mrs. Wardle,*' said Mr. Pickwick, "we old 
folks must have a glass of wine together, in honour 
of this joyful event." 

The old lady was in a state of great grandeur 
just then, for she was sitting at the top of the 
table in the brocaded gown, with her newly-mar- 
ried grand- daughter on one side, and Mr. Pickwick 
on the other, to do the carving. Mr. Pickwick 
had not spoken in a very loud tone, but she under- 
stood him at once, and drank off a full glass of 
wine to his long life and happiness ; after which 
the worthy old soul launched forth into a minute 
and particular account of her own wedding, with a 
dissertation on the fashion of wearing high-heeled 
shoes, aBd some particulars concerning the life and 
adventures of the beautiful Lady ToUimglower, 
deceased, at all of which the old lady herself 
laughed very heartily indeed, and so did the young 
ladies too, for they were wondering among them- 
selves what on earth grandma was talking about. 
When they laughed, the old lady laughed ten 
times more heartily, and said that they always had 
been considered capital stories, which caused them 
all to laugh again, and put the old lady into the 
very best of humours. Then the cake was cut, 

L4 
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and passed through the ring ; and the young ladies 
saved pieces to put under their pillows to dream 
of their future husbands on ; and a great deal of 
blushing and merriment was thereby occasioned. 

"Mr. Miller," said Mr. Pickwick, to his old 
acquaintance, the hard-headed gentleman, " a glass 
of wine ? " 

** With great satisfaction, Mr. Pickwick," replied 
the hard-headed gentleman, solemnly. 

'* Youll take me in ? " said the benevolent old 
clergyman. 

*^And me," interposed his wife. 

" And me, and me," said a couple of poor rela- 
tions at the bottom of the table, who had eaten 
and drunk very heartily, and laughed at every- 
thing. 

Mr. Pickwick expressed his heartfelt delight at 
every additional suggestion ; and his eyes beamed 
with hilarity and cheerfulness. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Pickwick, 
suddenly rising — 

" Hear, hear I Hesa*, hear ! Hear, hear I " said 
Mr. Weller, in the excitement of his feelings. 

" Call in all the servants," cried old Wardle, in- 
terposing to prevent the public rebuke which Mr. 
Weller would otherwise most indubitably have 
received from his master. 

" Give them a glass of wine each, to drink the 
toast in. Now, Pickwick." 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whisper- 
ing of the women servants, and the awkward em- 
barrassment of the men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. 
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"Ladies and gentlemen — no, I won't say ladies 
and gentlemen, 111 call you my friends, my dear 
friends, if the ladies will allow me to take so great 
a liberty " — 

Here Mr. Pickwick was interrupted by immense 
applause from the ladies echoed by the gentlemen, 
during which the owner of the black eyes was 
distinctly heard to state that she could kiss that 
dear Mr. Pickwick, whereupon Mr. Winkle gal- 
lantly inquired if it couldn't be done by deputy, 
to which the young lady with the black eyes 
replied, " Go away '* — and accompanied the re- 
quest with a look which said as plainly as a look 
could do — " if you can." 

"My dear friends,** resumed Mr. Pickwick, "I 
am going to propose the health of the bride and 
bridegroom — God bless *em (cheers and tears). 
My young friend Trundle, I believe to be a very 
excellent and manly fellow ; and his wife I know 
to be a very amiable and lovely girl, well qualified 
to transfer to another sphere of action the hap- 
piness which for twenty years she has diffused 
around her, in her father's house. (Here, the fat 
boy burst forth into stentorian blubberings, and 
was led forth by the coat collar, by Mr. Weller.) I 
wish," added Mr. Pickwick, " I wish I was young 
enough to be her sister's husband (cheers), but, 
failing that, I am happy to be old enough to be her 
father ; for being so, I shall not be suspected of 
any latent designs when I say, that I admire, es- 
teem, and love them both (cheers and sobs). The 
bride's father, our good friend there, is a noble 
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person, and I am proud to know him (great up- 
roar). He is a kind, excellent, independent-spirited, 
fine-hearted, hospitable, liberal man (enthusiastic 
shouts from the poor relations, at all the adjectives, 
and especially at the two last). That his daughter 
may enjoy all the happiness, even he can desire ; 
and that he may derive from the contemplation of 
her felicity all the gratification of heart and peace 
of mind which he so well deserves, is, I am per- 
suaded, our united wish. So, let us drink their 
healths, and wish them prolonged life, and every 
blessing." 

Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a whirlwind of 
applause ; and once more were the lungs of the 
supernumeraries, under Mr. Weller's command, 
brought into active and efficient operation ; Mr. 
Wardle proposed Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. Pickwick 
proposed the old lady. Mr. Snodgrass proposed 
Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Wardle proposed Mr. Snod- 
grass. One of the poor relations proposed Mr. 
Tupman, and the other poor relation proposed Mr. 
Winkle ; and all was happiness and festivity, until 
the mysterious disappearance of both the poor re- 
lations beneath the table, warned the party that it 
was time to adjourn. 

At dinner they met again, after a five-and- 
, twenty mile walk, undertaken by the males at 
Wardle's recommendation, to get rid of the effects 
of the wine at breakfast ; the poor relations had 
lain in bed all day, with the view of attaining the 
same happy consummation, but, as they had been 
unsuccessful, they stopped there. Mr. Weller kept 
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the domestics in a state of perpetual hilarity ; and 
the fat boy divided his time into small alternate 
allotments of eating and sleeping. 

The dinner was as hearty an afiPair as the break- 
fast, and was quite as noisy, without the tears. 
Then came the dessert and some more toasts. Then 
came the tea and coflPee ; and then, the ball. 

The best sitting-room at Manor Farm was a 
good, long, dark-pannelled room with a high chim- 
ney piece, and a capacious chimney, up which you 
could have driven one of the new patent cabs, 
wheels and all. At the upper end of the room, 
seated in a shady bower of holly and evergreens, 
were the two best fiddlers, and the only harp, in 
all Muggleton. In all sorts of recesses, and on all 
kinds of brackets, stood massive old silver candle- 
sticks with four branches each. The carpet was 
up, the candles burnt bright, the fire blazed and 
crackled on the hearth ; and merry voices and 
light-hearted laughter rang through the room. 
If any of the old English yeomen had turned 
into fairies when they died, it was just the 
place in which they would have held their 
revels. 

If anything could have added to the interest of 
this agreeable scene, it would have been the re- 
markable fact of Mr. Pickwick's appearing with- 
out his gaiters, for the first time within the memory 
of his oldest friends. 

" You mean to dance ? " said Wardle. 

^* Of course I do,** replied Mr. Pickwick. " Don't 
you see I am dressed for the purpose ? " and Mr. 
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Pickwick called attention to his speckled silk 
stockings, and smartly tied pumps. 

" You in silk stockings ! " exclaimed Mr. Tup- 
man jocosely. 

"And why not, Sir — why not?" said Mr. 
Pickwick, turning warmly upon him. 

"Oh, of course there is no reason why you 
shouldn't wear them," responded Mr. Tupman. 

** I imagine not, Sir — I imagine not," said Mr. 
Pickwick in a very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he 
found it was a serious matter ; so he looked grave, 
and said they were a very pretty pattern. 

" I hope they are," said Mr. Pickwick, fixing 
his eyes upon his friend. " You see nothing ex- 
traordinary in these stockings, as stockings, I trust. 
Sir?" 

" Certainly not — oh certainly not," replied Mr. 
Tupman. He walked away, and Mr. Pickwick's 
countenance resumed its customary benign expres- 
sion. 

" We are all ready, I believe," said Mr. Pickwick, 
who was stationed with the old lady at the top of 
the dance, and had already made four false starts, 
in his excessive anxiety to commence. 

" Then begin at once," said Wardle. " Now." 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one harp, 
and ofiP went Mr. Pickwick into hands across, when 
there was a general clapping of hands, and a cry 
of " Stop, stop." 

" What's the matter ? " said Mr. Pickwick, who 
only brought to by the fiddles and harp de- 
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sisting, and could have been stopped hy no other 
earthly power, if the house had been on fire. 

^ Where's Arabella Allen ?** said a dozen voices. 

*' And Winkle," added Mr. Tupman. 

"Here we are I" exclaimed that gentleman, 
emerging with his pretty companion from the cor- 
ner ; and, as he did so, it would have been hard to 
tell which was the redder in the face, he or the 
young lady with the black eyes. 

**What an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle," 
said Mr. Pickwick, rather pettishly, "that you 
couldn't have taken your place before." 

" Not at all extraordinary," said Mr. Winkle. 

" Well," said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expres- 
sive smile, as his eyes rested on Arabella, " well, I 
don't know that it was extraordinary, either, afber 
alL" 

However, there was no time to think more about 
the matter, for the fiddles and harp began in real 
earnest. Away went Mr. Pickwick — hands 
across, down the middle to the very end of the 
room, and half way up the chinmey, back again to 
the door — poussette everywhere — loud stamp on 
the ground — ready for the next couple — off again 
— all the figure over once more — another stamp 
to beat out the time — next couple, and the next, 
and the next again — never was such going ; and 
at last, after they had reached the bottom of the 
dance, and full fourteen couple after the old lady 
had retired in an exhausted state, and the clergy- 
man's wife had been substituted in her stead, did 
that gentleman, when there was no demand what- 
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ever on his exertions, keep perpetually dancing in 
his place, to keep time to the music, smiling on his 
partner all the while with a blandness of demeanour 
which baffles all description. 



JESSIE BROWN AT LUCKNOW. 
G. Vakdenhofp. 

O'er Lucknows wall bursts war's red thunder 

storm. 
Round Lucknow's wall infuriate demons swarm ; 
Lucknow, with men where tender women share 
The siege's horrors, battling 'gainst despair ; 
Where a brave few 'gainst baffled myriads strive. 
Sworn not to yield while but one man survive ; 
Fell hunger wastes their strength ; nearer, each 

day. 
The deadly mine works its insidious way ; — 
On all sides Death stares in their doomed eyes, 
Still each with each in patient courage vies : — 
A few hours more must end their agonies ! 

A Scottish lassie, sair wi 'toil oppress'd, 
Wrapt in her plaid, sinks down, worn out, to rest, 
And says, with mind half-crazed, " Pray call me 

now, 
As soon as Father comes home from the plough." 
By night and day, with rare, unwearied zeal, 
She's cheer'd the soldiers, brought their scanty 

meal, 
Borne orders to the walls, the wounded nurs'd, 
With wii4H£ comfort slaked their dying thirst ; 
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Now lies she hush'd amid the battle's din, 
Aud sleeps, as if on earth there were no sin ! 
In dreams she wanders o'er her native hills. 
Lured by the strain that Scotia's children thrills ; 
And, as the much-loved notes all faintly rise. 
They seem an angel-whisper from the skies ; 
Sudden, she starts from sleep, throws up her arms, 
And listens, eager, thro' the war's alarms ! 
What new-born transport lights her sunken eye. 
Flushing her pallid cheek with ecstasy ? 
Entranced awhile she stands, like one inspired, 
Then, wild, as if by sudden frenzy fired, 
" We 're saved," she cries, " we 're saved ! It is nae 

dream ; 
The Highland slogan ! listen to it's scream ! " 
Then to the batteries with swift step she ran, 
And, in a tone that thrills each drooping man, 
" Courage ! " she cries, " Heav'n sends us help at last. 
Hark to McGregor's slogan on the blast I" 
The soldiers cease their fire ; all hold their breath, 
Spell-bound and fix'd, a pause of life or death I 
Each nerve they strain to catch the promised 

sound, — 
In vain ! The red artillery thunders round ; 
Nought else ! Still Jessie cries in accents clear — 
" The slogan's ceas'd ; but, hark I din ye no hear 
The Campbell's pibroch swell upon the breeze ? 
They're coming 1 hark 1 " — then, falling on her 

knees, 
** We're saved," she cries, " we're saved ! O thanks 

to God!" 
And fainting sinks upon the blood-stained sod. 
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'Tis no girl's dream ; for, swelling on the gale, 
McGregor's pibroch pours its piercing wail ; 
That shriU, that thrilling sound, half threat, half 

woe, 
Speaks life to us, destruction to the foe : 
Loud and more loud it grows, till strong and clear, 
*^ Should auld acquaintance " rings upon the ear : 
By solemn impulse moVd, the whole host there. 
Bowed in the dust and breathed a silent prayer ; 
Poured out their thanks to God in grateful tears ; 
Then sprang to arms and rent the air with cheers ; 
The loyal English cheer " God save the Queen " 
The bagpipes answer with "For auld lang syne!" 
The Seventy-eighth it is ! the gallant band 
Brings news that Hayelock is close at hand, — 
The chief that never failed in hour of need, 
Patient and sure, faithful in word and deed I 
With glad embraces saved and saviours meet, 
Long parted comrades comrades gaily greet ; 
From every lip on Jessie blessings pour, 
Sib^l qfhope, and heroine of the hour ! 



PART II. 



EXERCISES IN PROSE AND VERSE 



XABKED ONLY WITH THB USUAL QSAMHATIOAL FUZTCTUATIOV. 



IDIJUIDJLD fOB 



ADYAI^CED CLASSES. 



PAETIl 



HELEN'S KEPBOACH TO HEBMIA, FOB IK- 
FEDELTIT IN FBIENPSHIP.— Shaxifebb. 

[This greatest of aH dramatic poets was bom at Stratford* 
on-Ayon, in April 1564, and died in 1616. The fc^owing 
sweet passage is from the ** Midsanmier Night's Dream."] 

Injuhious Hermia \ most ungratefol maid I 
Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriv'd, 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent^ 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time, 
For parting us ; O, and is aU forgot? 
All school days' friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have, with our needles, created both one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry ; seeming parted. 
But yet a union in partition ; 
u2 
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Two lovelj berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, bat one heart. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 
To join with men, in scorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly ; 'tis not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 
Though I alone do feel the injury I 



A WIFE'S DUTY TO HER HUSBAND.— ShakspSrb. 
(From < The Taming of the Shrew.") 

Thy husband is thy life, thy lord, thy keeper. 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee, 

^nd for thy maintenance ; commits his body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

To watch the night in storm, the day in cold. 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience, — 

Too little payment for so great a debt ! 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband : 

And when she's froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel. 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed, that women are so simple, 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace ; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 

When they are bound to serve, love and obey. 
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OPHELIA'S DEATH BY DROWNING — Shakbpbbe. 

(From "Hamlet") 
Thebe is a willow grows askant the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves, in the glassy stream ; 
There wild, fantastic garlands, did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies and long purples ; 
There, on the pendant boughs, her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver* broke ; 
When down, her weedy trophies and herself. 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 

wide, 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 
Which time she chauntcd snatches of old tunes. 
As one incapablef of her own distress. 
Or like a creature, native and indued 
Unto that element : but long it could not be. 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay, 
To muddy death. 



THE PROGRESS OF SIN. 

Jebemt Tatlob (1618 — 67). 

[This great and eloquent divine, a native of Cambridge, 
has been styled the Shakspere of theological literature, 
from the poetic fancy and imagination, and the metrical 
sweetness that mark his compositions. A sermon of Jeremy 
Taylor's is, indeed, like a fine poem ; and the love of nature 

* Sliver, a small branch, a twig. 
f Incapable, unconscious ; an old use of the word. 
m3 
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that shines through all his works gives them a charming 
freshness ; while his noble spirit of Christian toleration exalts 
him fax beyond the age in which he lived.] 

I HAVE seen the little purls of a spring sweat 
through the bottom of a bank^ and intenerate* the 
stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child's foot ; and it was despised, 
Hke the descending pearls of a misty morning, till 
it had opened its way, and made a stream large 
enough to carry away the ruins of the undermined 
strand^ and to invade the neighbouring gardens : 
but then the despised drops were grown into an 
artificial river, and an intolerable mischief. So are 
the first entrances of sin stopped with a hearty 
prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye of a 
reverend man, or the counsels of a single sermon ; 
but when such beginnings are neglected, and our 
religion hath not in it so much philosophy as to 
think anything evil as long as we can endure it^ 
they grow up to ulcers and pestilential evils ; they 
destroy the soul by their abode, who at their first 
entry might have been killed by the pressure of a 
little finger. He that hath passed many stages of a 
good life, to prevent his being tempted to a single 
sin, must be very careful that he never entertain 
his spirit with the remembrances of his past sin, 
nor amuse it with the fantastic apprehensions of 
the present When the Israelites fancied the sapid- 
nessf and relish of the flesh-pots, they longed' to 
taste and return. 

* Intenerate (Latin). To soften, 
t Sapidaeu (Latin) tastiness, flavonr ; hence wsipidy w- 
•ipidity. 
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So, when a Ljbian tiger, drawn from his wilder 
foragings, is shut up and taught to eat civil meat, 
he sits down tamely in his prison, and pays to his 
keeper fear and revearenoe; but if he chance to 
come again, and taste a draught of warm blood, he- 
presently leaps unto the natural cruelty. He scarce 
abstains from eating those hands that brought him 
discipline and food. So is the nature of a man 
made tame and gentle by the grace of God, and re- 
duced to reason^ and kept in awe by religion and 
laws, and by an awful virtue is taught to forget 
those alluring and sottish relishes of sin ; but if he 
diverts from his path^ and snatches handfuls from 
the wanton vineyards, and remembers the unwhole- 
some food that pleased his childish palate, then he 
grows sick again, and hungry after unwholesome 
diet, and the apples of Sodom. 

The Pannonian bears, when they have clasped a 
dart in the region of their liver, wheel themselves 
upon the wound, and with anger and malicious re- 
venge strike the deadly barb deeper, and cannot be 
quit &om that fatal steel ; but, in fiying, bear along 
that which themselves make the instrument of a 
more hasty death: so is every vicious person 
struck with a deadly wound, and his own hands 
force it into the entertainments of the heart ; and 
because it is painful to draw it forth by a sharp 
and salutary repentance, he still rolls and turns 
upon his wound, and carries his death in his bowels 
where it first entered by ehoice, and then dwdt by 
lore ; and, at last, shall finish the tragedy by divine 
judgments and an unalterable decree. 

X4 
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TALENT AND G£Nin&— Bdlwbb. 

[Present Period.] 

Talent convinces, Grenius but excites; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights ; 

Talent'from sober judgment takes its birth. 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 

Grenius unsettles with desires the mind. 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent^ the sunshine on a cultured soil, 

Bipens the fruit by slow degrees for toil : 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dyes. 

And to the earth in tears and glory given, 

Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of heav'n I 

Talent gives all that vulgar critics need. 

From its plain horn-book learn the dull to read ; 

Genius, the Pythian* of the beautiful. 

Leaves its large truth a riddle to the dull ; 

From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 

And fools on fools still ask — what Hamlet means! 



HTMN.— Bishop Hbbeb. 

[Dr. Beginald Heber, the learned and accomplished scholar, 
was bom at Malpas, in Cheshire, in 1783 ; in 1823 he ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Calcutta ; and died of apoplexy at 
Tiichinopoly in 1826. He was found by his servant dead in 

* The Pythian ; that is, the oracle. The Pythian orado 
spoke in riddles. 
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a bath, which he had been taking before dressing for break- 
fast. His memory was mourned by all classes, for he was 
universally beloved, and every honour was paid to his 
remains. The following hymn is for the Fifteenth Sunday 
after Trinity]. 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield I 
Hark to nature's lesson, given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 
" Mortal, fiy from doubt and sorrow, 
Grod provideth for the morrow ! 

** Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Barns nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

** One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 
One there lives who. Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely then the time, 
Fearless of the snare and line ; 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow I " 
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MISSIONABY HTMN.— Hebbb. 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunnj fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a balmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft on Ceylon's isle. 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness 

The gifts of God are strewn, 
The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, — 
Shall we to man benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! oh, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name. 
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ENID AND GERAINT.— Tbrhtbok. 

[It is of course mmecessary to teU the young reader that. 
Alfred Tennyson is the Poet Laureate of tiie day. He sue- 
oeeded Wordsworth in the office, and is the worthy successor 
of that great poet. His dedicaticm of a Y<dume of his poems 
to the Queen is a nd>le outpouring of grateM loyalty, un- 
stained by flattery ; in reading which, while we cordially join 
him in his tribute of respectful homage to the great and good 
lady whom he addresses, we cannot but do honour in our 
hearts to the man and the poet who speaks so worthily. Mr 
Tennyson has written many charming poems ; some trivial 
ones in the early part of his career. His '<Haude" contains 
many exquisite passages, but is, perhaps, marked by some 
affectations and scnne hyper-refinements of faacj and lan- 
guage. His ** Idylls of the King,*' his latest production, from 
which the following extract is taken, is his best. They are 
noble poems ; full of a fine fancy, picturesque in imageiy 
and description ; highly philosophic in analysis of character 
and passion, and oftentimes quite Shakspermn in tiiought and 
expression. By these " Idylls of the King,** Tennyson will go 
down to posterity as lAe poet of this age.] 

Then rode Greraint into the castle couTt^ 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle, on the broken stones. 
He looked, and saw that all was ruinous : 
Here stood a shattered archway, plumed with fern; 
And here, had fallen a great part of a tower, 
Whole; like a crag that tumbles from the cliff; 
And, like a crag, was gay with wilding flowers : 
And high above, a piece of turret stair. 
Worn l^ the feet that now were silent, wound, 
Bare to the sun ; and monstrous ivy-stems 
Clasped the grey walls, with hairy-fibred arms. 
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And sucked the joining of the stones^ and looked 
A knot ; beneath, of snakes ; aloft, a grove. 
And, while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol's daughter, rang. 
Clear through the open casement of the hall. 
Singing ; and, as the sweet voice of a bird. 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think, what kind of bird it is, 
That sings so delicately clear ; and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Gleraint ; 
And made him, like a man abroad at morn. 
When first the liquid note, beloved of men, 
Comes flying over many a windy wave, 
To Britain ; and in April, suddenly, 
Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red ; 
And he suspends his converse with a friend. 
Or, it may be the labour of his hands. 
To think or say, " There is the nightingale ;" 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
** Here, by heaven's grace, is the one voice for me I 

It chanced the song that Enid sung, was one 
Of Fortune and her Wheel ; and Enid sang — -. 

" Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 

proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel, through sunshine, storm lEknd 

cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee, we neither love nor hate. 

« Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or- 
frown ; 
With that wild wheel, we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 
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** Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 

" Turn, turn thy wheel, above the starving crowd. 
Thy wheel and thou, are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee, we neither love nor hate." 

" Hark ! by the bird's song, you may know the 
nest,** 
Said Yniol ; " enter quickly." Entering then, 
Right o'er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 
The dusky-raftered, many-cobwebb'd hall, 
He found an ancient dame, in dim brocade ; 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white. 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath. 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk ; 
Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 
"Here, with heaven's will, is the one maid for 
me!"* 



THE TOURNAMENT.— (From the same.) 

[The old Earl Yniol has been stripped of his possessions,, 
and reduced to poverty, by the villany of his nephew, a fierce 
and turbnlent lord, who lives hard by, and to whom Yniol 
had refused his daughter's hand. This wicked knight is 
known under the cognomen of the Sparrow-hawk ; and an 
attendant of his, a dwarf, has, but the day before, been guilty 
of a gross afiront to the queen, which Geraint has vowed 
to revenge upon his master. This indeed is his purpose in 
coming hither ; but he is in a hunting dress, and without 
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amis. Now a toarnej or tounuunent is appointed for the 
morrow, which the Sparrow-hawk hxAda against all corners $ 
at which tonmament Geraint resolYCS to fight, and chastise 
the nephew's insolence and pride. He therefore applies to 
Yniol to fhmish him with arms :] 

And Yniol answered : ** Anns indeed, but old 
And rnstj, old and rusty, Prince Greraint^ 
Are mine, and therefore, at your asking, yours. 
But, in this tournament, can no man tilt. 
Except the lady of his love be there. 
Two forks are fixed into the meadow-ground. 
And over these is laid a silver wand ; 
And over that is placed a sparrow-hawk ; 
The prize of beauty for the fairest there. 
And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lays claim to, for the lady at his side, 
And tilts with my good nephew thereupon^ 
Who being apt at arms, and big of bone^ 
Has ever won it, for the lady with him ; 
And, toppling over all antagonism, 
Has earned himself the name of Sparrow-hawk.*- 
But you that have no lady cannot fight" 

To whom Geraint, with eyes all bright, replied, 
Leaning a little toward him : " Your leave I 
Let me lay lance in rest, noble host, 
For this dear child ; because I never saw. 
Though having seen all beauties of our time, 
Kor can see, elsewhere, anything so fair. 
And if I fall, her name will yet remain 
Untarnished as before ; but if I live. 
Then will I make her truly, my true wife." 
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Theiiy howsoever patient, Yniol's heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing better days : 
And looking round, he saw not Enid there, 
(Who hearing her own name, had slipped away,) 
But that old dame, to whom full tenderly, 
And fondling all her hand in his, he said, — 
« Mother, a maiden is a tender thing. 
And best by her that bore her understood ; 
Go thou to rest ; but ere thou go to rest. 
Tell her, and prore her heart toward the Prince." 

So spake the kindly-hearted Earl ; and she. 
With frequent smile and nod departing, found 
Half-disarrayed as to her rest, the girl ; 
Whom first she kissed on either cheek, and then 
On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 
And kept her off, and gazed upon her face, 
And told her all their converse in the hall. 
Proving her heart ; but never light and shade. 
Coursed one another more, on open ground. 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid, hearing her ; 
Nor did she lift an eye, nor speak a word, 
Bapt in the fear and wonder of it : 
So, moving without answer, to her rest, 
She found no rest, and even failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthiness : 
And when the pale and bloodless east, began 
To quicken to the sun, arose and raised 
Her mother too ; and hand in hand they moved, 
Down to the meadow where the joists were held. 
And waited there for Yniol and Geraint. 
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And thither came the twain ; and when Greraint 
Beheld her first in field, awaiting him, 
He felt, were she the prize of bodily force. 
Himself, beyond the rest pushing, could move 
The chair of Idris.* Yniol's rusted arms. 
Were on his princely person ; but through these, 
Princelike his bearing shone : and errant knights 
And ladies came, and by and by, the town 
Flowed in, and settling, circled all the lists : 
And there they fixed the forks into the ground. 
And over these they placed a silver wand, 
And over that, a golden sparrow-hawk. 
Then Yniol's nephew, after trumpet blown. 
Spake to the lady with him, and proclaimed, — 
" Advance and take, as fairest of the fair. 
For I these two years past, have won it for thee^ 
The prize of beauty." Loudly spake the Prince, — 
" Forbear! there is a worthier; " and the Knight, 
With some surprise, and thrice as much disdain. 
Turned and beheld the four ; and all his face 
Glowed, like the heart of a great fire at Yule f* 
So burnt he was with passion, crying out> 
" Do battle for it then I " No more : and thrice 
They clashed together, and thrice they brake their 

spears. 
Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lashed at each 
So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 

* Tbe peak of a Welsh mountain so called, Coder Idris : 
and Gsraint felt that " if she were to be awarded to whome?er 
could push the strongest, that he (Geraint) could move Cader 
Idris for such reward.** 

f Christmas ; when the great yule log was burnt 
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Wondered ; and now and then, from distant walls, 

There came a clapping, as of phantom hands. 

So twice they fought, and twice they breathed ; and 

still 
The dew of their great labour, and the blood 
Of their strong bodies flowing, drained their force : 
But either's force was matched, till YnioFs cry 
" Eemember that great insult done the Queen," 
Increased Geraint's ; who heaved his blade aloft. 
And cracked the helmet through, and bit the bone, 
And felled him, and set foot upon his breast, 
And said, " Thy name ? " To whom the fallen man 
Made answer, groaning ; " Edyrn, son of Nudd ! 
Ashamed am I, that I should tell it thee : 
My pride is broken ; men have seen my fall." 
'* Then, Edyrn, son of Nudd," replied Geraint, 
" These two things shalt thou do, or else thou 

diest : 
First, thou thyself, thy lady and thy dwarf. 
Shall ride to Arthur's Court, and being there, 
Crave pardon for that insult done the Queen, 
And shall abide her judgment on it ; next, 
Thou shalt give back their earldom to thy kin : 
These two things shalt thou do, or thou shalt die." 
And Edyrn answered, " These things will I do ; 
For I have never yet been overthrown, 
And thou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken down, for Enid sees my fall ! " 
And rising up, he rode to Arthur's Court, 
And there the Queen forgave him easily : 
And being young, he changed himself ; and fell 
At last in battle, fighting for the King. 
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ENID'S TRIAL.— (From the same.) 

But when the third day from the hunting-mom^ 

Made a low splendour in the wold, and wings 

Moved in her ivy ; Enid, (for she lay, 

With her fair head in the dim yellow light, 

Among the dancing shadows of the birds ;) 

Woke, and bethought her of the promise given, 

No later than last eve, to Prince Geraint ; — 

So bent he seemed on going the third day. 

He would not leave her, till her promise given, — 

To ride with him this morning to the Court ; 

And there be made known to the stately Queen, 

And there be wedded with all ceremony. 

At this, she cast her eyes upon her dress, 

And thought it never yet had looked so mean : 

And still she looked, and still the terror grew. 

Of that strange, bright, and dreadful thing, a Covrt 

All staring at her in her faded silk ; 

And softly to her own sweet heart she said : 

" This noble prince, who won our earldom back. 

So splendid in his acts and his attire, 

Sweet Heaven, how much I shall discredit him I 

Would he could tarry with us here awhile I 

But being so beholden to the Prince, 

It were but little grace in any of us, 

Bent as he seemed on going this third day, 

To seek a second favour at his hands. 

Yet, if he could but tarry a day or two, 

Myself could work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Far liefer than so much discredit him." 
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And Enid fell in longing for a dress, 
All branched and flowered with gold, a costly gift 
Of her good mother, given her on the night 
Before her birthday, thr^e sad years ago, 
That night of fire, when Edym sacked their house, 
And scattered all they had to all the winds ; 
And Edyrn's ruffians caught them in their flight. 
And placed them in this ruin : and she wished 
The Prince had found her in her ancient home ; 
Then let her fancy flit across the past, 
And roam the goodly places that she knew ; 
And last bethought her, how she used to watch. 
Near that old house, a pool of golden carp ; 
And one was patched, and blurred and lustreless, 
Among his burnished brethren of the pool ; 
And half asleep, she made comparison 
Of that and these, to her own faded self . 
And the gay court, and fell asleep again : 
And dreamt herself was such a faded form, 
Among her burnished sisters of the pool : 
But this was in the garden of the king : 
And though she lay dark in the pool, she knew 
That all was bright, that all about were birds 
Of sunny plume, in gilded trellis- work ; 
That all the turf was rich in plots, that looked 
Each like a garnet or a turkis in it ; 
And lords and ladies of* the high court, went 
In silver tissue, talking things of state ; 
And children of the king, in cloth of gold, 
Glanced at the doors, or gambolled down the walks; 
And while she thought, " they will not see me," 
came 

n2 
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A stately Queen, whose name was Guinevere ; 
And all the children, in their cloth of gold, 
Ran to her, crying, " If we have fish at all, 
Let them be gold ; and charge the gardener now. 
To pick the faded creature from the pool. 
And cast it on the mixen that it die." 
And therewithal one came and seized on her ; 
And Enid started, waking, with her heart 
All overshadowed by the foolish dream, 
And lo ! it was her mother grasping her, 
To get her wide awake ; and in her hand„ 
A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 
Flat on the couch, and spoke exultingly : 
" See here, my child, how fresh the colours look : 
How fast they hold, like colours of a shell 
That keeps the wear and polish of the wave. 
Why not ? It never yet was worn, I trow : 
Look on it child, and tell me if you know it." 
And Enid looked ; but all confused at first 
Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream : 
Then suddenly she knew it, and rejoiced ; 
And answered, " Yea, I know it ; your good gift, 
So sadly lost on that unhappy night ; 
Your own good gift ! " " Yea surely," said the 

dame, 
" And gladly given again this happy morn 
For yester eve, 

While you were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this, and laid it in my hand, 
For love or fear, or seeking favour of us. 
Because we have our earldom back again. 
So clothe yourself in this, which better fits 
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Our mended fortunes, and a Prince's bride." 

Here ceased the kindly mother, out of breath ; 
And Enid listened, brightening as she lay : 
Then, as the white and glittering star of morn 
Parts from a bank of snow ; and by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose, 
And left her maiden couch and robed berself. 
Helped by the mother's careful hand and eye. 
Without a mirror, in the gorgeous gown : 
Who, after, turned her daughter round, and said. 
She never yet had seen her half so fair ; 
And called her like that maiden in the tale. 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour* out of flowers : 
" And I can scarcely ride with you to court. 
For old am I, and rough the ways and wild ; 
But Yniol goes ; and I full oft shall dream 
I see my princess as I see her now, 
Clothed with my gift, and gay among the gay." 
But while the women thus rejoiced, Geraint 
Woke where he slept, in the high hall, and called 
For Enid ; and when Yniol made report 
Of that good mother, making Enid gay. 
In such apparel, as might well beseem 
His princess, or indeed, the stately queen ; 
He answered : " Earl, entreat her by my love, 
Albeit, I give no reason but my wish, 
That she ride with me in her faded silk." 



2 

• Glamour ; (pronounced gla-moor,) sorcery, magic spells. 
The accent is more frequently found in poetry on the second 
syllable, and then it is pronounced like the French Vamour. 
In this instance Tennyson makes the accent on the first. 
n3 
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Yniol with that hard message went : it fell^ 
Like flaws in summer laying lastj com ; 
For Enid, all abashed she knew not whj, 
Dared not to glance at her good mother s face ; 
But silently, in all obedience, 
Her mother silent too, nor helping her, 
Laid from her limbs the costly-broidered gift. 
And robed them in her ancient sait again ; 
And so descended. Never man rejoiced 
More than Greraint, to greet her thus attired : 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver's toil. 
Made her cheek burn, and either eye-lid fall ; 
But rested with her sweet face satisfied : 
But seeing cloud upon the mother's brow, 
Her by both hands he caught ; and sweetly said ? 

" O my new mother, be not wroth or grieyed 
At your new son, for my petition to her. 
When late I left Caerleon *, our great queen, 
Li words whose echo lasts, they were so sweet, 
Made promise, that whatever bride I brought, 
Herself would clothe her like the sun in heaven. 
Thereafter, when I reached this ruined hold, 
Beholding one so bright in dark estate, 
I vowed, that could I gain her, our kind queen, 
No hand but hers, should make your Enid burst 
Sunlike from cloud — and likewise thought, 

perhaps. 
That service done so graciously would bind 
The two together : how should Enid find 

* Caerleon, pronounced Care-U^on. 
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A nobler friend ? Another thought I had ; 
I came among jou here so suddenly, 
That though her gentle presence at the lists, 
Might well have served for proof that I was loved, 
I doubted whether filial tenderness, 
Or easy nature, did not lot itself 
Be moulded by your wishes for her weal ; 
Or whether some false sense in her own sel^ 
Of my contrasting brightness, overbore 
Her fancy, dwelling in this dusky hall ; 
And such a sense might make her long for Court, 
And all its dangerous glories ; and I thought, 
That could I sopie way prove such force in her, 
Linked with such love for me, that at a word, 
(No reason given her) she could cast aside 
A splendour dear to women, new to her 
And therefore dearer, then full sure I felt, 
That I could rest, a rock, in ebbs and flows^ 
Fixed in her faith. Now therefore, I do rest, 
A prophet certain of my prophecy, 
That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
Between us. Grant me pardon for my thoughts," 
He spoke ; the mother smiled, but half in tears; 
Then brought a mantle down and wrapt her in it, 
And clasped and kissed her ; and they rode away. 
Now thrice that morning Guinevere had climbed 
The giant tower, from whose high crest they say 
Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying o'er the yellow sea ; 
But not to goodly hill or yellow sea 
Looked the fair queen, but up the vale of Usk, 
By the flat meadow, till she saw them come ; 
n4 
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And then descending, met them at the gates. 
Embraced her with all welcome as a friend, 
And did her honour as the Prince's bride. 
And clothed her for her bridals like the sun : 
And all that week was old Caerleon gay, 
For, by the hands of Dubric, the high saint, 
They twain were wedded, with all ceremony. 

But Enid ever kept the faded silk. 
Remembering how first he came on her, 
Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it, 
And all her foolish fear about the dress, 
And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the Court. 



GABRIEL GRUB — C. Dickens. 

In an old abbey town, down in this part of the 
country, a long, long while ago — so long, that the 
story must be a true one, because our great grand- 
fathers implicity believed it — there officiated as 
sexton and grave-digger in the churchyard, one 
Gabriel Grub. It by no means follows that be- 
cause a man is a sexton, and constantly surrounded 
by emblems of mortality, therefore he should be a 
morose and melancholy man ; your undertakers are 
the merriest fellows in the world, and I once had 
the honour of being on intimate terms with a mute^ 
who in private life, and off duty, was as comical 
and jocose a little fellow as ever chirped out a 
devil-may-care song, without a hitch in his memory, 
or drained off a good stiff glass of grog without 
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stopping for breath. But notwithstanding these 
precedents to the contrary, Gabriel Grub was an 
ill-conditioned, cross-grained, surljr fellow — a mo- 
rose and loneljr man, who consorted with nobody 
but himself, and an old wicker bottle which fitted 
into his large deep waistcoat-pocket; and who 
eyed each merry face as it passed him by, with 
such a deep scowl of malice and ill-humour, as it 
was difficult to meet without feeling something the 
worse for. 

A little before twilight one Christmas eve, 
Gabriel shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, 
and betook himself towards the old churchyard, 
for he had got a grave to finish by next morning ; 
and feeling very low, he thought it might raise his 
spirits perhaps, if he went on with his work at 
once. As he wended his way up the ancient street, 
he saw the cheerful light of the blazing fires gleam 
through the old casements, and heard the loud 
laugh and the cheerful shouts of those who were 
assembled around them ; he marked the bustling 
preparations for next day's good cheer, and smelt 
the numerous savoury odours consequent thereupon, 
as they steamed up from the kitchen windows in 
clouds. All this was gall and wormwood to the 
heart of Gabriel Grub ; and as groups of children 
bounded out of the houses, tripped across the road, 
and were met, before they could knock at the oppo- 
site door, by half a dozen curly-headed little rascals, 
who crowded round them as they flocked up stairs 
to spend the evening in their Christmas games, 
Gabriel smiled grimly, and clutched the handle of 



itf^^a 
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his spade with a firmer grasp, as he thought of 
measles, scarlet-feTer, thrush, whooping-cough, and 
a good many other sources of consolation beside. 

In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode 
along, returning a short, sullen growl to the good- 
humoured greetings of such of his neighbours as 
now and then passed him, until he turned into the 
dark lane which led to the churchyard. Now Gra- 
briel had been looking forward to reaching the 
dark lane, because it was, generally speaking, a 
nice, gloomy, mournful place, into which the towns- 
people did not much care to go, except in broad 
day-light, and when the sun was shining ; conse- 
quently he was not a little indignant to hear a 
young urchin roaring out some jolly song about a 
merry Christmas in this very sanctuary, which had 
been called CoflSn Lane ever since the days of the 
old abbey, and the time of the shaven-headed 
monks. As Gabriel walked on, and the voice 
drew nearer, he found it proceeded from a small 
boy who was hurrying along to join one of the 
little parties in the old street, and who, partly to 
keep himself company, and partly to prepare him* 
self for the occasion, was shouting out the song at 
the highest pitch of his lungs. So Gabriel waited 
till the boy came up, and then dodged him into a 
corner, and rapped him over the head with his lan- 
tern five or six times, just to teach him to modu- 
late his voice. And as the boy hurried away with 
his hand to his head, singing quite a different sort 
of tune, Gabriel Grub chuckled very heartily to 
himself, and entered the churchyard, locking the 
;ate behind him. 
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He took off his coat, set down his lantern, and 
getting into the unfinished grave, worked at it for 
an hour or so, with right good-will. But the earth 
was hardened with the frost, and it was no very 
easy matter to break it up, and shovel it out ; and 
although there was a moon, it was a very young 
one, and shed little light upon the grave, which 
was in the shadow of the church. At any other 
time these obstacles would have made Gabriel 
Grub very moody and miserable, but he was so 
well pleased with having stopped the small boy's 
singing, that he took little heed of the scanty pro« 
gress he had made, and looked down into the 
grave when ho had finished work for the night 
with grim satisfaction, murmuring, as he gathered 
up his things — 

'* Brave lodgings for one, brave lodgings for one, 
A few feet of cold earth when life is done ; 
A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 
A rich, juicy meal for the worms to eat ; 
Bank grass over head, and damp clay around, 
Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy ground !" 

**Ho! ho!" laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat 
himself down on a fiat tombstone, which was a 
favourite resting-place of his, and drew forth his 
wicker bottle ; " a coffin at Christmas — a Christ- 
mas box. Ho I ho ! ho ! " 

" Ho I ho ! ho ! " repeated a voice, which sounded 
close behind him. 

Gabriel paused in some alarm, in the act of rais- 
ing the wicker bottle to his lips, and looked round. 
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The bottom of the oldest grave about him was not 
more still and quiet than the churchyard in the 
pale moonlight. The cold hoar frost glistened on 
the tombstones, and sparkled like rows of gems 
among the stone carvings of the old church. The 
snow lay hard and crisp upon the ground, and 
spread over the thickly-strewn mounds of earth so 
white and smooth a cover, that it seemed as if 
corpses lay there hidden only by their winding- 
sheets. Not the faintest rustle broke the profound 
tranquillity of the solemn scene. Sound itself ap- 
peared to be frozen up, — all was so cold and still. 

" It was the echoes," said Gabriel Grub, raising 
the bottle to his lips again. 

" It was wof," said a deep voice. 

Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the spot, 
with astonishment and terror ; for his eyes rested 
on a form which made his blood run cold. 

Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, 
was a strange unearthly figure, whom Gabriel felt 
at once was no being of this world. His long fan- 
tastic legs which might have reached the ground, 
were cocked up, and crossed after a quaint fantas- 
tic fashion ; his sinewy arms were bare, and his 
hands rested on his knees. On his short round 
body he wore a close covering, ornamented with 
small slashes ; and a short cloak dangled on his 
back ; the collar was cut into curious peaks, which 
served the goblin in lieu of ruff or neckerchief; and 
his shoes curled up at the toes into long points. 
On his head he wore a broad-brimmed sugar-loaf 
hat, garnished with a single feather. The hat was 
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covered with the white frost, and the goblin looked 
as if he had sat on the same tombstone very com- 
fortably for two or three hundred years. He was 
sitting perfectly still ; his tongue was put out, as if 
in derision ; and he was grinning at Gabriel Grub 
with such a grin as only a goblin could call up. 

" It was not the echoes," said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub was paralysed, and could make no 
reply. 

" What do you do here on Christmas eve ? " said 
the goblin sternly. 

"I came to dig a grave, Sir," stammered Gabriel 
Grub. 

" What man wanders among graves and church- 
yards, on such a night as this ? " said the goblin. 

" Gabriel Grub ! Gabriel Grub I " screamed a 
wild chorus of voices that seemed to fill the church- 
yard. Gabriel looked fearfully round — nothing 
was to be seen. 

" What have you got in that bottle ? " said the 
goblin. 

" Hollands, Sir," replied the sexton, trembling 
more than ever; for he had bought it of the 
smugglers, and he thought that perhaps his ques- 
tioner might be in the excise department of the 
goblins. 

" Who drinks Hollands alone and in a church- 
yard, on such a night as this ? " said the goblin. 

" Gabriel Grub ! Gabriel Grub ! " exclaimed the 
wild voices again. 

The goblin leered maliciously at the terrified 
sexton ; and then, raising his voice, exclaimed — 
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" And who, then, is our fair and lawful prize ? " 

To this inquiry, the invisible chorus replied, — 
in a strain that sounded like the voices of many 
choristers singing to the mighty swell of the old 
church organ — a strain that seemed borne to the 
sexton's ears upon a gentle wind, and to die away 
as its soft breath passed onward ; but the burden 
of the reply was still the same, — " Gabriel Grub I 
Gabriel Grub!" 

The goblin grinned a broader grin than before, 
as he said, ** Well, Gabriel, what do you say to 
this ? " 

The sexton gasped for breath. 

" What do you think of this, Gabriel ? " said 
the goblin, kicking up his feet in the air on either 
side the tombstone, and looking at the turned-np 
points with as much complacency as if he had been 
contemplating the most fashionable pair of Wel- 
lingtons in all Bond-street. 

"It's — it's — very curious. Sir,** replied the 
sexton, half dead with fright : " very curious, and 
very pretty ; but I think III go back and finish 
my work. Sir, if you please.** 

" Work ! " said the goblin, " what work ? " 

" The grave. Sir : making the grave," stammered 
the sexton. 

"Oh, the grave, eh?" said the goblin; "who 
makes graves at a time when all other men are 
merry, and takes a pleasure in it ? " 

Again the mysterious voices replied, " Gabriel 
Grub! Gabriel Grub!" 

"Fm afraid my friends want you, Gabriel," said 
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the goblin, thrusting his tongue further into his 
cheek than ever — and a most astonishing tongue 
it was. "Fm afraid my friends want you, Gra- 
briel," said the goblin. 

"Under favour, Sir," replied the horror-struck 
sexton, " I don't think they can. Sir ; they don't 
know me, Sir ; I don't think the gentlemen have 
ever seen me. Sir." 

** Oh, yes they have," replied the goblin. " We 
know the man with the sulky face and the grim 
scowl that came down the street to-night, throwing 
his evil looks at the children, and grasping his 
burying- spade the tighter. We know the man 
that struck the boy, in the envious malice of his 
heart, because the boy could be merry, and he 
could not. We know him — we know him." 

Here the goblin gave a loud, shrill laugh, that 
the echoes returned twenty-fold ; and throwing 
his legs up in the air, stood upon his head, or 
rather upon the very point of his sugar-loaf hat, 
on the narrow edge of the tombstone, from whence 
he threw a summersault, with extraordinary agility, 
right to the sexton's feet, at which he planted him- 
self in the attitude in which tailors generally sit 
upon the shop-board. 

"I — I — am afraid I must leave you, Sir," said 
the sexton, making an effort to move. 

"Leave us!" said the goblin, — "Gabriel Grub 
going to leave us. Ho ! ho ! ho ! " 

As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed for 
one instant a brilliant illumination within the 
windows of the church, as if the whole building 
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were lighted up ; it disappeared, the organ pealed 
forth a lively air, and whole troops of goblins, the 
very counterpart of the first one, poured into the 
churchyard, and began playing at leap-frog with 
the tombstones, never stopping for an instant to 
take breath, but overing the highest among them, 
one after the other, with the most marvellous dex- 
terity. The first goblin was a most astonishing 
leaper, and none of the others could come near 
him. Even in the extremity of his terror, the 
sexton could not help observing, that while his 
friends were content to leap over the common-sized 
gravestones, the first one took the family-vaults, 
iron railings and all, with as much ease as if they 
had been so many street posts. 

At last, the game reached to a most exciting 
pitch ; the organ played quicker and quicker, and 
the goblins leaped faster and faster, coiling them- 
selves up, rolling head over heels upon the ground, 
and bounding over the tombstones like foot-balls. 
The sexton's brain whirled round with the rapidity 
of the motion he beheld, and his legs reeled beneatli 
him, as the spirits flew before his eyes, when the 
goblin king, suddenly darting towards him, laid his 
hand upon his collar, and sank with him through 
the earth. 

When Gabriel Grub had had time to fetch his 
breath, which the rapidity of his descent had, for 
the moment, taken away, he found himself in what 
appeared to be a large cavern, surrounded on all 
sides by crowds of goblins, ugly and grim. In the 
centre of the room, on an elevated seat, was sta- 
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tioned his friend of the churchyard ; and close 
beside him, stood Gabriel Grub himself, without 
the power of motion. 

" Cold, to-night," said the king of the goblins, — 
<< very cold. A glass of something warm, here." 

At this command, half a dozen officious goblins, 
with a perpetual smile upon their faces, whom 
Gabriel Grub imagined to be courtiers, on that 
account^ hastily disappeared, and presently re- 
tamed with a goblet of liquid fire, which they 
presented to the king. 

**Ah ! " said the goblin, whose cheeks and throat 
were quite transparent, as he tossed down the 
flame, ** this warms one indeed ; bring a bumper of 
the same for Mr. Grub." 

It was in vain for the unfortunate sexton to 
protest that he was not in the habit of taking any- 
thing warm at night ; for one of the goblins held 
him, while another poured the blazing liquid down 
his throat ; and the whole assembly screeched with 
laughter, as he coughed and choked, and wiped 
away the tears which gushed plentifully from his 
eyes, after swallowing the burning draught. 

" And now," said the king, fantastically poking 
the taper comer of his sugar-loaf hat into the 
sexton's eye, and thereby occasioning him the 
most exquisite pain, — "And now, show the man of 
misery and gloom a few of the pictures from oqr 
own great storehouse." 

As the goblin said this, a thick cloud, which 
obscured the further end of the cavern, rolled 
gradually away, and disclosed, apparently at a 
o 
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great distance, a small and scantily-furnished, but 
neat and clean apartment. A crowd of little 
children were gathered round a bright fire, cling- 
ing to their mother's gown, and gambolling round 
her chair. The mother occasionally rose, and 
drew aside the window-curtain, as if to look for 
some expected object. A frugal meal was ready 
spread upon the table, and an elbowchair was 
placed near the fire. A knock was heard at the 
door; the mother opened it, and the children 
crowded round her, and clapped their hands for 
joy, as their father entered. He was wet and 
weary, and shook the snow from his garments, as 
the children crowded round him, and, seizing his 
cloak, hat, stick, and gloves, with busy zeal, ran 
with them from the room. Then, as he sat down 
to his meal before the fire, the children climbed 
about his knee, and the mother sat by his side^ and 
all seemed happiness and comfort. 

But a change came upon the view, almost im- 
perceptibly. The scene was altered to a smkll bed- 
room, where the fairest and youngest child lay 
dying ; the roses had fied from his cheek, and the 
light from his eye ; and even as the sexton looked 
upon him, with an interest he had never felt pr 
known before, he died. His young brothers and 
sisters crowded round his little bed, and seized hk 
tiny hand, so cold and heavy ; but they shrank 
back from its touch, and looked with awe on his 
infant face ; for calm and tranquil as it was, and 
sleeping in rest and peace, as the beautiful child 
Beemed to be, they saw that he was dead, and 
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they knew that he was an angel, looking down 
upon, and blessing them, from a bright and happy 
heaven. 

Again the light cloud passed across the picture, 
and again the subject changed. The father and 
mother were old and Jielpless now, and the number 
of those about them was diminished more than 
half; but content and cheerfulness sat on every 
face, and beamed in every eye, as they crowded 
round the fireside, and told and listened to old 
stories of earlier and bygone days. Slowly and 
peacefully the father sank into the grave, and, soon 
after, the sharer of all his cares and troubles fol- 
lowed him to a place of rest and peace. The few 
who yet survived them knelt by their tomb, and 
watered the green turf which covered itvnth their 
tears; then rose, and turned away, sadly and 
mournfully, but not with bitter cries, or despair- 
ing lamentations, for they knew that they should 
one day meet again ; and once more they mixed 
with the busy world, and their content and cheer- 
fulness were restored. The cloud settled upon the 
picture, and concealed it from the sexton's view. 

"What do you think of thatf said the goblin, 
turning his large face towards Gabriel Grub. 

Gabriel murmured out something about its being 
very pretty, and looked somewhat ashamed, as the 
goblin bent his fiery eyes upon him. 

" Vou a miserable man ! " said the goblin, in a 
tone of excessive contempt. " You ! " He ap- 
peared disposed to add more, but indignation 
choked his utterance ; so he lifted up one of his 

o2 
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very pliable legs, and, flourishing it above his head 
a little, to insure his aim, administered a good 
sound kick to Gabriel Grub; immediately after 
which, all the goblins-in-waiting crowded round 
the wretched sexton, and kicked him without 
mercy, according to the established and invariable 
custom of courtiers upon earth, who kick whom 
royalty kicks, and hug whom royalty hugs. 

" Show him some more," said the king of the 
goblins. 

At these words the cloud was again dispelled, 
and a rich and beautiful landscape was disclosed 
to view; — there is just such another to this day, 
within half a mile of the old abbey town. The 
sun shone from out the clear blue sky, the water 
sparkled beneath his rays, and the trees looked 
greener, and the flowers more gay, beneath his 
cheering influence. The water rippled on, with 
a pleasant sound, the trees rustled in the light 
wind that murmured among their leaves, the 
birds sang upon the boughs, and the lark carolled 
on high her welcome to the morning. Yes, it was 
morning, the bright, balmy morning of summer ; 
the minutest leaf, the smallest blade of grass, was 
instinct with life. The ant crept forth to her daily 
toil, the butterfly fluttered and basked in the warm 
rays of the sun ; myriads of insects spread their 
transparent wings, and revelled in their brief but 
happy existence. Man walked forth, elated with 
the scene ; and all was brightness and splendour. 

" You a miserable man ! '* said the king of the 
goblins, in a more contemptuous tone than before. 
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And again the king of the goblins gave bis leg a 
flourish ; again it descended on the shoulders of 
the sexton ; and again the attendant goblins imi- 
tated the example of their chief. 

Many a time the cloud went and came, and 
many a lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, who 
although his shoulders smarted with pain from the 
frequent applications of the goblins' feet there- 
unto, looked on with an interest which nothing 
could diminish. He saw that men who worked 
hard, and earned their scanty bread with lives of 
labour, were cheerful and happy ; and that to the 
most ignorant, the sweet face of nature was a 
never-failing source of cheerfulness and joy. He 
saw those who had been delicately nurtured, and 
tenderly brought up, cheerful under privations, 
and superior to suffering that would have crushed 
many of a rougher grain, because they bore within 
their own bosoms the materials of happiness — con* 
tentment, and peace. He saw that women, the 
tenderest and most fragile of all God's creatures, 
were the oftenest superior to sorrow, adversity, 
and distress ; and he saw that it was because they 
bore in their own hearts an inexhaustible well- 
spring of affection and devotedness. Above ally 
he saw that men like himself, who snarled at the 
mirth and cheerfulness of others, were the foulest 
weeds on the fair surface of the earth ; and, setting 
all the good of the world against the evil, he came 
to the conclusion that it was a very decent and 
respectable sort of world after all. No sooner had 
he formed it, than the cloud which had closed 
o3 
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over the last picture, seemed to settle on his 
senses, and lull him to repose. One by one, the 
goblins faded from his sight, and as the last one 
disappeared, he sank to sleep. 

The day had broken when Gabriel Grub awoke^ 
and found himself lying at full length on the flat 
gravestone in the churchyard, with the wickef 
bottle lying empty by his side, and his coat, spade^ 
and lantern, all well whitened by the last nightfs 
frost, scattered on the ground. The stone on 
which he had first seen the goblin seated, stood 
bolt upright before him, and the grave at which 
he had worked the night before, was not far ofL 
At first he began to doubt the reality of his ad- 
ventures; but the acute pain in his shoulders, 
when he attempted to rise, assured him that the 
kicking of the goblins was certainly not ideal. He 
was staggered again, by observing no traces of 
footsteps in the snow on which the goblins had 
played at leap-frog with the gravestones ; but he 
speedily accounted for this circumstance when he 
remembered that being spirits, they would leave 
no visible impression behind them. So Gubriel 
Grub got on his feet as well as he could for the 
pain in his back ; and brushing the frost off his 
coat, put it on, and turned his face towards the 
town. 

But he was an altered man, and he could not 
bear the thought of returning to a place where 
his repentance would be scoffed at, and his refor- 
mation disbelieved. He hesitated for a few me- 
nd then turned away to wander where he 
1 ieek his bread elsewhere. 



/ 
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The lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottle, 
were found that day in the churchyard. There 
were a great many speculations about the sexton's 
fate at first, but it was speedily determined that he 
had been carried away by the goblins ; and there 
were not wanting some very credible witnesses 
who had distinctly seen him whisked through the 
air on the back of a chestnut horse blind of one 
eye, with the hind quarters of a lion, and the tail 
of a bear. At length all this was devoutly be- 
lieved ; and the new sexton used to exhibit to the 
carious, for a trifling emolument, a good-sized 
piece of the church weathercock which had been 
accidentally kicked off by the aforesaid horse in 
his aerial flight, and picked up by himself in the 
churchyard, a year or two afterwards. 

Unfortunately these stories were somewhat dis- 
turbed by the unlooked-for reappearance of Gra- 
briel Grub himself, some ten years afterwards, a 
ragged, contented, rheumatic old man. He told 
his story to the clergyman, and also to the mayor : 
and in course of time it began to be received as a 
matter of history, in which form it has continued 
down to this very day. The believers in the wea- 
thercock tale, having misplaced their confidence 
once, were not easily prevailed- upon to part with 
it again, so they looked as wise as they could, 
shrugged their shoulders, touched their foreheads, 
and murmured something about Gabriel Grub's 
having drunk all the Hollands, and then fallen 
asleep on the flat tombstone ; and they affected to 
explain what he supposed he had witnessed in the 
o4 
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goblins' cavern, by saying that he had seen the 
world and grown wiser. But this opinion, which 
was by no means a popular one at any time, gra- 
dually died off; and be the matter how it may, as 
Gabriel Grub was afflicted with rheumatism to 
the end of his days, this story has at least one 
morale if it teach no better one — and that is, that 
if a man turns sulky and drinks by himself at 
Christmas time, he may make up his mind to be 
not a bit the better for it, let the spirits.be ever 
so good, or let them be even as many degrees be- 
yond proof, as those which Gabriel Grub saw in 
the goblins' cavern. 



THE MAY-QUEEN.— Tennyson. 

Part L 

(To be read joyously.) 

Ton must wake and call me early, call me earlyi 

mother dear ; 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad 

New-year ; 
Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, 

merriest day ; 
For Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Tm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

There's many a black black eye, they say, but none 

so bright as mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and 

Caroline : 
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But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they 

say, 
So Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall 

never wake, 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to 

break : 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and 

garlands gay, 
For Tm to be Queen o* the May, mother, Tm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

As I came up the valley whom think ye should I 

see. 
But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the 

hazel-tree ? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave 

him yesterday, — 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Pm tp be 

Queen o' the Mbj. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in 

white. 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash 

of light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 

they say. 
For Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Tm to be 

Queen o' the May. 
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They say he's dying all for love, but that can never 

be: 
They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is 

that to me ?* 
There's many a bolder lad '11 woo me any summer 

day. 
And Tm to bo Queen o' the May, mother, Fm to 

be Queen o' the May. 

Little Efie shall go with me to-morrow to the 

green. 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made 

the Queen ; 
For the shepherd lads on every side '11 come from 

far away, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother^ Fm to 

be Queen o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its 

wavy bowers. 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 

cuckoo-flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in 

swamps and hollows gray. 
And Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Fm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the 

meadow-grass. 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten 

as they pass ; 
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There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the 

live -long day, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to 

be Queen o* the Maj. 

All the vallej, mother, '11 be fresh and green and 

still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the 

hill. 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'U merrily 

glance and play, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Tm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 

mother dear. 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad 

New-year : 
To-morrow '11 be of all the year the maddest, 

merriest day, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Tm to be 

Queen o' the May. 



Part II. 

NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 

(To be read sadly and plaintiyelj.) 

If you're waking call me early, call me early mother 
dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New- 
year, 
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It is the last New-year that I shall ever see. 
Then you may lay me low i' the mould and think 
no more of me. 



To-night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my 

peace of mind ; 
And the New-year's coming up, mother, but I shall 

never see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the 

tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : we had a 

merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me 

Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the may-pole and in the 

hazel copse, 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white 

chimney-tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills : the frost is 

on the pane : 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out 

on high : 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook ill caw from the windy tall 

elm-tree. 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 
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And the swallow 11 come back again with summer 
o'er the wave, 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within the moulder- 
ing grave. 



Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave 

of mine, 
In the early, early morning the summer sun 11 shine. 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the 

hill. 
When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the 

world is still. 



When the flowers come again, mother, beneath 

the waning light 
You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at 

night ; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs 

blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the 

bulrush in the pool. 

Youll bury me, my mother, just beneath the haw- 
thorn shade, 

And youll come sometimes and see me where I 
am lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you 
when you pass, 

With your feet above my head in the long and 
pleasant grass. 
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I have been wild and wayward, but youll forgive 

me now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere 

I go; 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief 

be wild, 
You should not fret for me, mother, you have another 

child. 

If I can ni come again, mother, from out my rest- 
ing place ; 

Tho' you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon 
your face ; 

Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what 
you say, 

And be often, often with you when you think Fm 
fiEu: away. 

Good-night, good-night, when I have said good- 
night for evermore, 

And you see me carried out from the threshold of 
the door ; 

Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be 
growing green : 

Shell be a better child to you than ever I have 
been. 

She'll find my garden-tools upon the granary 

floor: 
Let her take 'em : they are hers : I shall never 

garden more : 
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But tell her, when Fm gone, to train the rose-hush 
that I set 

Ahout the parlour-window and the hox of mi- 
gnonette. 

Good-night, sweet mother : call me hefore the day 
is horn. 

All night I lie awake, hut I fall asleep at mom ; 

But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New- 
year, 

So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother 
dear. 



PartIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

(To be read with a tone of resignation). 

I THOUGHT to pass away hefore, and yet alive I 

am; 
And in the fields all round I hear the hleating of 

the lamh. 
How sadly, I rememher, rose the morning of the 

year! 
To die hefore the snowdrop came, and now the 

violet's here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that comes heneath the 

skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamh's voice to me that 

cannot rise. 
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And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers 

that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long 

to go. 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the 
blessed sun. 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will 
be done ! 

But still I think it can't be long before I find re- 
lease ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, has told me 
words of peace. 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver 

hair! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet 

me there ! 
O blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver 

head ! 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside 

my bed. 

He taught me all the mercy, for he show'd me all 

the sin. 
Now, tho' my lamp was lighted late, there's One 

will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that 

could be. 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for 

me. 
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I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death- 
watch beat, 

There came a sweeter token when the night and 
morniDg meet : 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand 
in mine. 

And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels 

call; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark 

wafi over all ; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began 

to roll. 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call 

my soul. 

For lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie 

dear; « 

I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer 

here; 
With all my strength I pray'd for both, and so I 

felt resigned. 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the 

wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listened in my 

bed, 
And then did something speak to me — I know not 

what was said ; 

P 
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For great delight and shuddering took hold of all 

my mind, • 
And up the vallej came again the music on the 



wind. 



But jou were sleeping ; and I said, '^ It's not for 
them : it's mine." 

And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it 
for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the win- 
dow-bars, 

Then seem'd to go right up to Heaven and die 
among the stars. 



So now I think mj time is near. I trust it is. I 

know 
The blessed music went that waj my soul will 

have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 
But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past 

away. 

And say to Bobin a kind word, and tell him not to 

fret; 
There's many worthier than I, would make him 

happy yet. 
If I had lived— -I cannot tell — I might have been 

his wife ; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with my 

desire of life. 
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O look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a 

glow; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I 

know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his 

light may shine — 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than 

mine. 



O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this 

day is done 
The voice that now is speaking may be beyond 

the sun — 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and 

true — 
And what is life, that we should moan ? why make 

we such ado ? 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie 

come — 
To lie within the light of Grod, as I lie upon your 

breast — 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the 

weary are at rest. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF LOUIS XVI. 

BuKKE (1730—97). 

[One of England's greatest orators, a friend to liberty, but 
the avowed foe of the French Eevolntion and its sanguinary 
leaders.] 

It 19 now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Ver- 
sailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorat* 
ing and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in — glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh I what a 
revolution I and what a heart must I have to con- 
template, without emotion, that elevation and that 
fall I Little did I dream, when she added titles of 
veneration to that enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived 
to see such disasters faUen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, 
and calculators has succeeded ; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever! Never, never 
more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obe- 
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dience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the 
cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sen- 
timent and heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone» 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, and ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness. 



THE ANGEL'S STOBY.— A, A. Procter. 

[Adelaide Anne Ftocter, daaghter of Bryan Waller 
Procter (Barry Cornwall) a very sweet poetess of the present 
day.] 

Thro' the blue and frosty heavens 
Christmas stars were shining bright ; 

Glist'ning lamps thro' the great City 
Almost match'd their gleaming light ; 

While the winter snow was lying. 

And the winter winds were sighing, 
Long ago one Christmas night 

While from every tower and steeple. 
Pealing bells were sounding clear, — 

Never with such tones of gladness 
Save when Christmas time is near ! — 

Many a one that night was merry 
Who had toiled thro' all the year, 
p 8 
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That night saw old wrongs forgiven. 
Friends, long-parted, reconciled ; — 

Voices all unnsed to laughter, 
Mournful eyes that rarely smiled. 

Trembling hearts that feared the morrow. 
From their anxious thoughts beguiled. 

Rich and poor felt love and blessing 
From the gracious season fall ; 

Joy and plenty in the cottage, 
Peace and feasting in the Hall ; 

And the voices of the children 
Ringing clear above it all ! 

Yet one house was dim and darkened ! 

Gloom, and sickness, and despair, 
Were dwelling in the gilded chambers, 

Creeping up the marble stair. 
Stilling ev'n the voice of mourning — 

For a child lay dying there. 

Silken curtains fell around him, 
Velvet carpets hush'd the tread, 

Many costly toys were lying 
All unheeded by his bed ; 

And his tangled, golden ringlets 
Were on downy pillows spread. 

All the skill of that great City, 
To save that little life was vain, — 

That little thread from being broken, 

That fatal word from being spoken ; 
Nay, his very mother's pain. 

And the mighty love within her 
Could not give him health again. 
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So she knelt there still beside him, 
She alone with strength to smile, 

And to promise he should suffer 
No more, in a little while. 

And with murmured song and story 
All the weary hours beguile. 

Suddenly, an unseen Presence 

Check'd those constant moaning cries ; 

Still'd the little heart's quick fluttering. 
Raised those blue and wandering eyes, 

Fix'd on some mysterious vision 
With a startled sweet surprise : 

For a radiant Angel hover'd 

Smiling o'er the little bed ; 
White his raiment, from his shoulders 

Snowy dove-like pinions spread, 
And a star-like light was shining 

In a glory round his head. 

While, with tender love, the angel, 

Leaning o'er the little nest, 
In his arms the sick child folding, 

Laid him gently on his breast. 
Sobs and wailings told the mother 

That her darling was at rest. 

So'the angel, slowly rising. 

Spread his wings, and thro' the air 

Bore the smiling child, and held him 
On his heart with loving care ; 

A red branch of blooming roses 
Placing softly by him there. 
p4 
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While the child, thus clinging, floated 
Towards the Mansions of the Blest, 

Gazing from his shining guardian 
To the flowers upon his breast,— 

Thus the angel spake, still smiling 
On the little heav'nly guest : 

" Know, oh little one, that Heaven 
Doth no earthly thing disdain, 

Man's poor joys find there an echo 
Just as surely as his pain ; 

Love, on earth so feebly striving. 
Lives divine in Heaven again ! 

" Once, in that great Town below us. 
In a poor and narrow street. 

Dwelt a little sickly Orphan ; 
Gentle aid or pity sweet 

Never in life's rugged pathway 
Guided his poor tottering feet. 

^ All the striving, anxious forethought 
That should only come with age. 

Weighed upon his baby spirit, 
Showed him soon life's sternest page ; 

Want his nurse was, and dark Sorrow 
Was his only heritage. 

^^ All too weak for childish pastimes 
Drearily the sad hours sped. 

On his hands so small and trembling 
Leaning his poor aching head. 

Or through lone and painful midnights 
Tossing sleepless on his bed : 
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'' Dreaming strange and longing fancies 

Of cool forests far away, 
And of rosy, happy children 

Laughing merrily at play, 
Coming home thro' green lanes, bearing 

Trailing branches of white may. 

" Scarce a glimpse of the blue heavens 
Gleamed above that narrow street, 

And the sultry air of summer — 

That you called so warm and sweet — 

Fevered the poor Orphan, dwelling 
In the crowded alley's heat. 

" One bright day, with feeble footsteps. 

Slowly forth he dared to crawl. 
Thro' the crowded City's pathways. 

Till he reach'd a garden wall ; 
Where, midst princely halls and mansions, 

Stood the lordliest of all. 

" There were trees with giant branches, 
Velvet glades where shadows hide ; 

There were sparkling fountains glancing. 
Flowers whose rich luxuriant pride 

Wafted floods of floating perfume 
To the child who stood outside. 

** He against the gate of iron 
Press'd his wan and wistful face. 

Gazing with an awe-struck pleasure 
At the glories of the place ; 

Never had his brightest day-dream 
Shone with half such wond'rous grace* 
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" Vou were playing in that garden. 
Throwing blossoms in the air, 

And laughing when the petals floated 
Downwards on your golden hair ; 

And the fond eyes watching o'er you, 

And the splendour spread before you, 
Told, a House's hope was there. 

" When your servants tired of seeing 
His pale face of want and woe, 

Turning to the ragged Orphan, 

Gave him coin and bade him go, — 

Down his cheek, so thin and wasted, 
Bitter tears began to flow: 

" But that look of childish sorrow 

On your tender child-heart fell ; 
And you pluck'd the reddest roses 

From the tree you loved so well. 
And you pass'd them through the grating 

Smiling as you said * Farewell !' 
" Dazzled by the fragrant treasure. 

And the gentle voice he heard, 
In that lonely Orphan's spirit 

Jot, the sleeping seraph, stirr'd ; 
In his breast he hid the flowers — 

In his heart the loving word. 

" So he crept to his poor garret, 
Poor no more, but rich and bright ; 

For the holy dreams of childhood — 
Love, and Rest, and Hope, and Light — » 

Floated round the Orphan's pillow 
Thro* the starry summer night. 
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" Day dawned, yet the visions lasted ; 

All too weak to rise he lay ; — 
Did he dream that none spoke harshly, — 

All were strangely kind that day ? 
Sure, he thought, his treasured roses 

Must have charm'd all ills away! 

'' And he smiled tho' they were fading ; 

One by one their leaves were shed ; 
Such bright things could never perish, 

They would bloom again, he said : — 
When the next day's sun had risen 

Child and flowers both were dead ! 

" Know, dear little one, our Father 

Does no gentle deed disdain ; 
And in hearts that beat in heav'n 

Shrined all tender thoughts remain ; 
Love, on the cold earth beginning. 

Lives divine and pure again I " 

Thus, the Angel ceas'd, and gently 

O'er his little burthen leant ; 
While the child gazed from the shining 

Loving eyes that o'er him bent 
To the blooming roses by him, 

Wond'ring what that mystery meant 

Then the radiant Angel answered, 
And with tender meaning smiled — 

'* Ere your childlike, loving spirit 
Could be by the world defiled, 

God has given me leave to take you : 
1 was once that orphan child !" 
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THE LOCUST-PLAGUE AT THE CAPE. 
LsiTOH BiOHEB — (Present Period). 

The ravages of the locusts are chiefly in the north- 
em and eastern districts. Their original country 
appears to be the sandy deserts of the north; 
whence, rising upon the wind in myriads, by the 
instinct of hunger, they sail in vast clouds in quest 
of food. The air is darkened by them for mil^s ; 
and the rushing sound of their wings resembles the 
near dash of a mill-wheel. In the evening they 
alight, sometimes in masses several inches deep; 
and when they take the wings of the morning anew, 
no token is left of their supper but the grey earth, 
instead of the verdant field or the blooming garden. 
Sometimes their expedition takes place before they 
are able to fly ; and, in this case, they appear in a 
dark red column, perhaps a mile broad, rolling 
along in an unswerving direction. A rivulet is no 
barrier ; a line of fire is extinguished by their for- 
lorn hope, and the rest of the legion walk over 
their bodies ; walls, houses, chimneys, all are climbed 
and surmounted ; till at length, arriving at a broad 
and rapid river, or the sea itself, the marauders — 
who* have not left one blade of grass in their- pas- 
sage — plunge boldly in and disappear. All evils, 
however, have their compensations. Birds, beasts, 

* Whoy applied to irrational beings is a faalt in grammar. 
We cannot say the horse tr^, or the locusts who; we must 
say which. 
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reptiles, and men, prey alike upon the general 
enemy. The natives grow fat when there are plenty 
of locusts ; and the inhabitants of the towns are seen 
hurrying out into the devastated fields with sacks 
and pack-oxen to gather in the annual harvest. 
The creatures are steamed, dried in the sun, win- 
nowed (to deprive them of their legs and wings), 
and either put away in sacks or garnered on the 
barn-floor in a heap. They resemble shrimps in 
taste, and are either eaten whole with salt, or 
pounded with water into a cold porridge. The 
locust-plague continues for several years at a time, 
and is said to make its appearance with some re- 
gularity, about once in fifteen years. 



ST. PETER'S AT ROME.— THE VATICAN.— Btron. 
(1788—1824.) 

(Prom the poem of ChUde Harold,) 

But lo! the dome — the vast and wondrous 

dome, 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
• Christ's mighty shrine above His martyrs* tomb! 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle. 
Its columns strew the wilderness ; and dwell 
The hydra and the jackal in their shade ; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i* the sun, and have sur- 
vey'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem 
pray'd ; ^ 
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But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, — with nothing like to thee,— - 
Worthiest of Grod, the holy and the true. 
Since 2^on's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are 
aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? It is not lessen'd ; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

Thou mo vest — but increasing with the ad- 
vance. 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth 
rise, — 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise — 

All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles — richer paintings — shrines where 
flame 

The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which 
vies 
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In air with Earth's chief structures, though their 
frame 
Sits on the firm^set ground — and this the clouds 
must claim. 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must 

break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And as the ocean many bays will make, 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, — 

Not by its fault, but thine : Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp ; and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression, even so, this 
Outshining and overwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our nature's littleness ; 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of what they contemplate. 

Then pause and be enlighten'd ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could 
plan; 
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The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions 
can. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laoco6n*s torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love, and mortal's agony. 
With an immortal's patience blending : — Vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 
The old man's clench : the long, envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links ; the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

Or, view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poesy, and light — 
The Sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight : 
The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and mighty 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the deity ! 



HAPPINESS.— Miss IILlrtiseaxj. 
(Present Period.) 

There needs no other proof that happiness is the 
most wholesome and moral atmosphere, and that in 
which the immortality of man is destined ultimately 
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to thrive, than the elevation of soul, the religious 
a^iratioc, which attends the first assurance, the 
first sober oertaintj of true love. There is much 
of this religious aspiration amidst all warmth of 
virtuous affections. There is a vivid love of God 
in tiie child that lajs its cheek against the cheek 
of its mother, and clasps its arms about her neck. 
God is thanked, perhaps unconsciously, for the 
brightness of his earth, on summer evenings, when 
a brother and sister, who have long been parted, 
pour out their heart-stores to each other, and feel 
their course of thought brightening as it runs. 
When the aged parent hears of the honours his 
children have won, or looks round upon their inno- 
cent faces as -the glorj of hiB decline, his mind re* 
verts to Him who in them prescribed the purpose 
of bis life, and bestowed its grace* 

But religious as is the mood of every good affec- 
tion, none is so devotional as that of love, especi- 
ally so called. The soul is then the very temple 
of adoration, of faith, of holy purity, of hero- 
ism, of charity. At such a moment, the human 
creature shoots up into the angel ; there is nothing 
on earth too defiled for its charity, nothing in hell 
too appalling for its heroism, nothing in heaven 
too glorious for its sympathy I There is no other 
such crisis in human life. The philosopher may 
experience uncontrollable agitation in verifying 
his principle of balancing systems of worlds, feelf 
ing, perhaps, as if he actually saw the creative 
huid in tiie act of sending the planets iSoarth on 
their everlasting way ; but this philosopher, ^-^solir 
Q 
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tary seraph, as he may be regarded, amidst a myriad 
of men, — knows, at such a moment, no emotions so. 
diyine as those of the spirit becoming conscious 
that it is beloved, — be it the peasant girl in the 
meadow, or the daughter of the sage reposing in 
her father's confidence, or the artisan beside 
his loom, or the man of letters writing by his 
fireside. The warrior, about to strike the de- 
cisive blow for the liberties of a nation, how- 
ever impressed with the solemnity of the hour, 
is not in a state of such lofty resolution as those 
who, by joining hearts, are laying their joint hands 
on the whole wide realm of futurity, for their 
own. The statesman who, in the moment of suc- 
cess, feels that an entire class of social sins and 
woes is annihilated by his hand, is not conscious 
of so holy and intimate a thankfulness, as they who 
are aware that their redemption is come, in the 
presence of a new and sovereign affection. 

And these are many ; they are in all corners of 
every land. The statesman is the leader of a na- 
tion, the warrior is the grace of an age, the phib- 
sopher is the birth of a thousand years ; but the 
lover, where is he not ? Wherever parents look 
round upon their children, there he has been ; 
wherever children are at play together, there he 
will soon be ; wherever there are roofs under 
which men dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere 
vibrating with human voices, there is the lover ; 
and there is his lofty worship going on, unspeakable, 
but revealed in the brightness of the eye, the 
majesty of the presence, and the high temper of the 
lurse. 
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THE MISER'S DEATH.— G. W. Cutter. 

[Mr. Catter is an American poet of the present day, who 
gives promise of considerable power.] 

An old man sat bj a fireless hearth, 

Tho' the night was dark and chill, 
And mournfully over the frozen earth, 

The wind sobbed low and shrill. 
His locks were white, and his eyes were grey 

And dim, but not with tears. 
And his skeleton form was wasted away 

With penury more than years. 

A rushlight was casting its fitful glare, 

O'er the damp and dingy walls. 
Where the lizard had made his slimy lair. 

And the venomous spider crawls. 
But the meanest thing in this loathsome room 

Was that miser, all worn and bare ; 
Where he sat like a ghost in an empty tomb, 

On his broken and only chair. 

He had bolted the window and barr'd the door, 

And every nook he had scann'd. 
And felt their fastenings o'er and o'er, 

With his cold and skinny hand ; 
And yet he sat gazing intently around, 

And trembled with silent fear. 
And started and shuddered at every sound, 

That fell on his coward ear. 

Q2 
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"Ha! ha!" laughed the miser — «rm safe at last. 

From this night so cold and drear ; 
From the drenching rain and the driving blast, 

With my gold and my treasures here. 
I am cold and wet with the icy rain, 

And my health is bad, 'tis true, 
Yet if I should light that fire again, 

It would cost me a coin or two. 

" But m take a sip of this precious wine, 

It will banish my cold and fears ; 
It was given long since by a friend of mine, 

I have kept it for many years.** 
So he drew a flask from a mouldy nook, 

And drank of its ruby tide. 
And his eye grew bright with each draught he took. 

And his bosom swelled with pride* 

"Let me see — let me see,** said the miser then 

" 'Tis some sixty years or more. 
Since the happy hour when I began 

To heap up my glittering store ; 
And well have I sped in my anxious toil. 

As my crowded chests will show, 
I have more than would ransom a kingdom's spoil, 

Or an emperor could bestow. 

" From the orient realms I have rubies bright^ 

And gold from the fam'd Peru ; 
Pve diamonds would shame the stars of night. 

And pearls like the morning dew : 
And more PU have, ere the morrow's son 

His rays from the west shall fling ; — 
That widow, to free her prisoned son. 

Shall bring me her bridal ring." 
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He turn'd to an old worm-eaten chest. 

And cautionsly raised the lid, 
And then it shone like the clouds of the west 

With the sun in their splendour hid ; 
And gem after gem of its precious store. 

He raised with exulting smile. 
And counted, recounted them o'er and o^, 

In many a glittering pile^ 

Whj comes that flush to his pallid brow. 

While his eyes like his diamoads sfaiae? 
Why writhes he thus in such torture now? 

What was there in the wine ? 
His lonely seat he strove to regain-^ 

To crawl to his nest he tried ; 
But finding those efforts were all in vaizii 

He clasped his gold and died» 



STEAM-SONG G. W. Curnra. 

Habness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein : 
For I scoin the power of your puny hands. 

As the tempest scorns a chain I 
How I laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 

For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human mighV 

And the pride of human power I 

When I saw an army upon the land^^ 

A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band. 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ;-^ 
Q 3 
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When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 

As he feebly turned at the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar; — 

When I measured the panting courser's speed. 

The flight of the carrier dove, 
As they bore a law a king decreed. 

Or the lines of impatient love ; — 
I could not but think how the world would feel. 

As these were outstripped afar. 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 

Or chained to the flying car ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! they found me at last ; 

They invited me forth at length ; 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder-blast, 

And laughed in my iron strength ! 
Oh ! then ye saw a wondrous change 

On the earth and ocean wide. 
Where now my fiery armies range, 

Nor wait for wind or tide. 

Hurrah, hurrah ! the waters o'er ; 

The mountain's steep decline ; 
Time — space — have yielded to my power — 

The world — the world is mine I 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest. 

Or those where his beams decline : 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 

Or the orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales where'er I sweep. 

To hear my strength rejoice. 
And the monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling at my voice. 
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I carry the wealth, and the lord of wealth, 

The thoughts of the godlike mind ; 
The wind lags after my flying forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 

My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline. 

Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth's glittering jewels up 

From the hidden caves below ; 
And I make the fountain's granite cup 

With a crystal gush o'erflow ! 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel. 

Where my arms of strength are made. 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint — 

I carry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put in prints 

On every Saturday eve. 

Tve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 

No bones to be laid on the shel^ 
And soon I intend you may go and play, 

While I manage the world by myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein ; 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 

As the tempest scorns a chain ! 



Q 4 
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HOBiR—MoirrGOMEST. 

[This admirable poet was born in Ayrshire in 1771, and 
died within a few years past All his works breathe a tone 
of generous sentiment and high morality.] 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter sans dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time — tutored age, and love — exalted youth: 
The wandering mariner whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For, in this land of heaven's peculiar grace^ 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pagentry * and pride. 
While, in his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend : 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life : 
Tn the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 



3 ' 

Pageantry, pronounced padje-entry. 
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Around bet knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at ber feet 
Wbere sball tbat land, tbat spot of eartb be found? 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around; 
O thou sbalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land tbj country, and tiiat spot thy borne ! 



A RAINY SUNDAY IN AN INN. 

WAsmaroTOK Isting. (Died 1859.) 

[Mr. Irying, an American bj birth, education, and habit 
of residence, is jet almost an Englishman in his literary 
domicile ; fbr not only is his style boilt upon that of Ad- 
disoo, which it much resembles, bnt many of his principal 
works, were originally published in this country. His 
<* Knickerbocker's History of New York ** is an admirable 
piece of burlesque ; while his ** Sketch Book " and ** Brace- 
bridge Hall," both charming in the purity of their style and the 
polished beauty of their diction, are dear to every lover of 
old Englidi customs and pictures of rural life. His stories 
of "Bip Van Winkle,'' and the "Legend of Sleepy Hollow," 
are admirable specimens of his power as a writer of fiction^ 
and are worthy to stand side by side with the best works of 
that class. His pen has been a most prolific one, and has 
nerer failed to interest and reward his readers. Witness his 
<*Life of Columbus," his '* Conquest of Granada," his ** Al- 
hambra," all works of great value, and most delightful read- 
ing. Irving's name will go down to posterity with those of 
Addison, Goldsmith, and the best writers of English prose. J 

It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of 
November. I bad been detained, in the course of 
a journey, by a slight indisposition, from wbicb I 
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was recovering ; but I was still feverish, and was 
obliged to keep within doors all daj, in an inn in 
the small town of Derby. 

A wet Sunday in a country inn 1 Whoever has 
had the luck to experience one, can alone judge 
of my situation. The rain pattered against the 
casements ; the bells tolled for church with a me- 
lancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest 
of something to amuse the eye ; but it seemed as 
if I had been placed completely out of the reach 
of all amusement. The windows of my bed-room 
looked out upon stacks of chimneys, while those of 
my sitting-room commanded a full view of the 
stable-yard. I know of nothing more calculated 
to make a man sick of this world than the view of 
a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place was 
littered with wet straw that had been kicked 
about by travellers and stable-boys. In one comer 
was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an is- 
land of mud; there were several half-drowned 
fowls crowded together under a cart, among whidi 
was a miserable crest-fallen cock, drenched out of 
all life and spirit, his drooping tail matted, as it 
were, into a single feather, along which the water 
trickled from his back ; near the cart was a half- 
dying cow chewing the cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising 
from her reeking hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired 
of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his 
spectral head out of a window, with the rain 
dripping on it from the eaves ; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something 
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ciVerj now and then between a bark and a yelp ; a 
drab of a kitchen-wench tramped backwards and 
forwards through the yard, in pattens, looking as 
sulky as the weather itself ; everything, in short, 
was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of 
hard-drinking ducks, assembled like boon com- 
panions round a puddle, and making a clamorous 
noise over their liquor. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at 
the people picking their way to church, with 
hoisted petticoats and dripping umbrellas. The 
bells ceased to toll, and the streets became silent 
I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite, who, being confined to 
the house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, 
played off their charms at the front windows, to 
fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They, at 
length, were summoned away by a vigilant, vinegar- 
faced mother, and I had nothing further from 
without to amuse me. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy ; the 
slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds, drifted heavily 
along ; there was no variety even in the rain ^ it 
was one dull, continuous, monotonous patter, patter, 
patter I excepting that now and then I was en- 
livened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the 
rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. It 
was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hack- 
neyed phrase of the day) when, in the course of 
the morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach 
whirled through the streets, with outside passengers 
stuck all over it^ cowering under cotton umbrellas, 
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and seethed togeihery and reeking with the streaaiB^ 
of wet box-ooats and upper benjannns. The aottnd 
broaght out from their lorking-pUee a crew ^t 
vagabond bojs and vagabond dogs, and the carotf- 
headed ostler, and that non-descript animal yclept* 
Boots, and all the other vagabond race that in£wt. 
the porliens of an inn. Bat the bustle was tran- 
sient; the coach again whirled on its way, and 
dog, and ostler and Boots, all slunk baek again to 
their holes ; the street again became silent^ and 
the rain continued to rain on. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travels- 
lers read the papers two or three times over ; some 
drew round the fire, and told long stories about 
their horses, about their adventures, their overturns 
and breakings down. They discussed the credits^ 
of different merchants and different inn% and the 
two wags told several choice anecdotes. All this 
passed as they were quietly taking what tfae^ 
called their nightcaps, that is to say, strong. 
glasses of brandy and water and sugar, or some 
other mixture of the kind; after which they, one 
after another, rang for Boots and the chamber- 
maid, and walked off to bed in old shoe8> eni 
down into marvellously uneomfbrtable slippers^ 
There was only one man left-— a short-legged^ 
long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with a very large 
sandy head. He sat by himself; with a glass o£ 
port-wine negus and a spoon, sipping and stimng^ 



♦ YcUpt (Saxon) called ; ft ft pronoimced m-^l^ii ths 
word ia almost ol>8oltte» 
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Sipping and stirring, and meditating and sipping, 
until nothing was left but the spoon. He grada- 
allj fell asleejv bolt upright in his chair, with the 
empty glass standing before him ; and the candle 
seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew long 
and black, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed 
the little light that remained in the chamber. The 
gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around 
hung the shapeless, and almost spectral, box-coats 
of departed travellers, long since buried in deep 
sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, with 
the deep-dawn breathing of the sleeping toper, and 
the drippings of the rain — drop, drop, drop — from 
^he eaves of the house. 



THE LONG AGO.--W. M. Milnbs. 
(Present Period.) 

On that deep-retiring shore 

Frequent pearls of beauty lie. 
Where the passion -waves of yore 

Fiercely beat and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 

Lose the bitter taste of woe ; 
Nothing's altogether ill 

In the griefs of IfOng ago. 

Tombs where lonely love repines. 
Ghastly tenements of tears. 

Wear the look of happy shrines, 
Throij^h the golden mist of years : 
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Death, to those who trust in good. 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 

Oh ! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago I 

Though the doom of swift decay 

Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts, the day 

Lingers sad and over long, 
Still the weight will find a leaven, 

Still the spoiler's hand is slow. 
While the future has its heaven. 

And the past its Long ago. 



DANTE — MILTON. — Macaulat. 

[This great historian and essayist, one of the finest of Eng- 
lish prose-writers, died in I860.] 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distin- 
guished by loftiness of thought ; that of Dante by 
intensity of feeling. In every line of the Divine 
Comedy we discern the asperity which is produced 
by pride struggling with misery. There is perhaps 
no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sor- 
rowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
caprice. It was not, as far as at this distance of 
time can be judged, the efiect of external circum- 
stances. It was from within. Neither love nor 
glory, neither the conflicts of the earth, nor the 
hope of heaven, could dispel it. It twined every 
consolation and every pleasure into/nts own nature. 
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It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which 
the intense bitterness is said to have been per- 
ceptible even in its honej. His mind was, in the 
noble language of the Hebrew poet, " a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself, and where the light 
was as darkness!" The gloom of his character 
discolours all the passions of men, and all the face 
of nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the 
flowers of Paradise and the glories of the Eternal 
Throne. All the portraits of him are singularly 
characteristic. No person can look on the features, 
noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of the 
cheek, the haggard and woeful stare of the eye, the 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt 
that thej belonged to a man too proud and too sen- 
sitive to be happy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover ; 
and, like Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambi- 
tion and in love. He had survived his health and 
his sight, the comforts of his home and the pros- 
perity of his party. Of the great men by whom he 
had been distinguished on his entrance into life, 
some had been taken away from* the evil to come ; 
some had carried into foreign climates their uncon- 
querable hatred of oppression ; some were pining in 
dungeons ; and some had poured forth their blood 
on scaffolds. That hateful proscription — facetiously 
termed the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion — ^had set 
a mark on the poor, blind, deserted poet, and held 
him up by name to the hatred of a profligate Court 
and an inconstant people. Yenal and licentious 
scribblers, with just suflicient talent to clothe the 
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thoughts of a pander in the style of «i belknan, were 
now the favourite writers of the sovereign and the 
public. It was a loathsome herd — which could be 
compared to nothing, so fidj, as to the rabble of 
Comus — grotesque monsters, half bestial, half 
human, — dropping with wine, bloated with glut- 
tony, and reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these 
his Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the 
Masque, lofty, spotless, and serene — to be chatted 
at, and pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole 
tribe of Satyrs and Groblins. 

If ever despondency could be excused in any 
man, it might have been excused in Milton« But 
the strength of his mind overcame every calamity. 
Neither blindness, nor gout, nor penury, nor age, 
nor domestic afilictions, nor political disappoint* 
ments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. 
His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. His temper was serious, 
perhaps stern ; but it was a temper which no suf- 
ferings could render sullen or fretfuL Such as it 
was, when on the* eve of great events he returned 
from his travels, in the prime of health and manly 
beauty, loaded with literary distinctions and glow- 
ing with patriotic hopes ; such it continued to be 
— when, after having experienced every calamity 
which is incident to our nature, old, poor, sight- 
less, and disgraced, he retired to his hovel to 
die! 
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BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. —Btbow. 

The king was on his throne, 

The satraps thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deemed divine — 
Jehovah's vessels — hold 

The godless heathen's wine. 

In that same hour and haU, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand: 
The fingers of a man, — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless waxed his look. 

And tremulous his voice. 
" Let the men of lore appear^ 

The wisest of the earth, 
And expound the words of fear. 

Which mar our royal mirth." 

Chaldea's seers are good. 
But here they have no skill ; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 
B 
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And Babel's men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage, 
They saw — but knew no mora 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youf^, 
He heard the king^s command. 

He saw that writing*^ trul^ : 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it trtte. 

" Belshazzar^s grave is made. 

His kingdom passed away ; 
He, in the balance weighed. 

Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud his robe of stat^ 

His canopy the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on Ms throne ! ** 



THE LEPISR.— N. IP. WiLLia. 
(Ftresent period. American). 

'< Booh for the leper ! room ! " And as he came 
The cry passed on — " Boom for the leper ! room f 

And aside they stood. 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood -^ all 
Who met him on his way — and let him pass. 
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And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering; stepping painfully and slow 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying, " Unclean ! . — unclean ! " 

Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense-lamp 
Burned with a struggling ligh^ and a low chant 
Swelled through the hollow arches of the roof, 
Like an articulate wail ; and there, alone. 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helen knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 
Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his 

head 
Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His costly raiment for the leper's garb, 
And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still. 
Waiting to hear his doom : — 

« Depart I depart, child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God, 
For He has smote thee with His chastening rod ; 

And to the desert wild 
From all thou lov'st away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague his people may be free. 
&2 
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*< Depart I and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more ; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o'er. 

And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 

" Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide. 

Nor kneel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well, or river's grassy brink. 

" And pass not thou between 
The weary traveller and the cooling breeze, 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 

Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 

" And now depart I and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him, 

Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod — 
Depart, leper ! and forget not God ! " 

And he went forth — alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea, he went his way. 
Sick and heart-broken, and alone— to die!— 
For God had cursed the leper I 
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It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Prajing that he might be so blessed — to die ! 
Footsteps approached, and, with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip. 
Crying, "Unclean ! unclean !" and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face. 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 

Nearer the stranger came, and bending o'er 

The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name — 

" Helon ! " The voice was like the master- tone 

Of a rich instrument — most strangely sweet; 

And the dull pulses of disease awoke. 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 

And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

" Helon ! arise ! " and he forgot his curse. 

And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helen's eye, 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear — yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 
B 3 
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His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modeled with a perfect grace ; 
His coHntenan<5e, the impress of a God, 
Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon ; his hair, unshorn, 
Fell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fullness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if his heart was moved ; and, stooping down^ 

He took a little water in his hand 

And laid it on his brow, and said, *^ Be clean !" 

And, lo ! the scales fell from him, and his blood 

Coursed with delicious coolness through bis veiiM^ 

And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 

The dewy softness of an infant's stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 

Prostrate at Jesus' feet, and worshipped him. 



THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. — T. Hood, 1798—1845. 

[This great master of smiles and tears would probably have been 
acknowledged as the first poet of his day, had he not chosen 
to shine in the first of hnmourists. I give an example hi this 
and the following Selection of both his styles, the pathetic and 
the humoorons ; it is difficult to say in which be excelled} 
he held the master key to each avenne to the heart} 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying het needle and thread, — 
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Stitch ! stitch I stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still, with a. voice of dolorous pitch. 
She sang the " Song of the Shirt" 

"Work! work! work! 
While the cook is crowing aloof) 

And work — wwk-^work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof I 
It 's oh I to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has nev^ a soul to save, 

If this is Chrt^ian work! 

" Work — work — work — 
Till the brain begins to swim, 

Work — work — work. 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim J 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream I 

Oh I men, with sisters dear I 
Oh I men, with mothers and wives I 
It is not linen you 're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives I 

Stitch — stitch — stitch. 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread| 
A shroud as well as a shirt 
n 4 
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" But why do I talk of death, 

That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 

It s^ms so like my own. 

Because of the fasts I keep. 
Oh God I that bread should be so dear» 

And flesh and blood so cheap I 
" Work — work — ^work I 

My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread, — and rags, — 
That shattered roof— and this naked floor — 

A table — a broken chair — 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there ! 

** Work — ^work — ^work ! 
From weary chime to chime ! 

Work — ^work — work. 
As prisoners work for crime I 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed. 

As well as the weary hand. 

" Work — work — work ! 
In the dull December light, 

And work — work — work. 
When the weather is warm and bright- 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling. 
As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And twit me with the spring. 
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Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head 

And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one sweet hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal ! 

" Oh I but for one short hour I 

A respite, however brief! 
No blessed leisure for love or hope, 

But only time for grief! 
A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread!" 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 

She sang this " Song of the Shirt." 
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NUMBEB ONE^HooD. 



It's very hard ! — and so it is, to live in such a 
row, — 

And witness this that every miss but me has got a 
beau. — 

For Love goes calling up and down, but here he 
seems to shun ; 

Pm sure he has been asked enough to call at Num- 
ber One ! 

I'm sick of all the double knoeks that come to 

Number Four I 
That Number Three, I oft^i see a lover at the 

door ; — 
And one in blue, at Number Two, calk daily like a 

dun, — 
It's very hard they come so neftr> and not to Nuniber 

One! 

Miss Bell I hear has got a dear exactly to her 

mind, — 
By sitting at the window-pane without a bit of 

blind ; 
But I go in the balcony, which she has never done. 
Yet arts that thrive at Number Five don't take at 

Number One ! 

'Tis hard, with plenty in the street, and plenty 

passing by, — 
There's nice young men at Number Ten, but only 

rather shy ; — 
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And Mrff. Smith across the wftj has got a grown-up 

son, 
But, la ! he harctty seems to know there is a Nomber 

One! 

There's Mr. Nick at Number Nine, but he's intent 

on pelf, 
And thoHgh he's pious wiU not love his neighbour 

as himself; 
At Number Seven there was a sale — the goods ha4 

quite a run ! 
And here Fve got my single lot on hand at Number 

One! 

My mother often sits at work, and talks of props 

and stays, 
And what a comfort I shall be in her declining 

days : — 
The very maids about the house have set me down 

a nun, 
The sweethearts- all belong to them that caU at 

Number One ! 

Once only, when the flue took fire, one Friday 

afternoon. 
Young Mr. Long came kindly in and told me not to 

swoon : 
Why can't he come again without the Phoenix and 

the Sun ? 
We can not always have a flue on fire at Number 

One! 

I am not old, I am not plain, nor awkward in my 

gait— 
I am not crooked like the bride that went from 

Number Eight: 
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Pm sure white satiD made her look as brown as any 

bun — 
But even beauty has no chance, I think, at Number 

One! 

At Number Six they say Miss Rose has slain a score 

of hearts, 
And Cupid, for her sake, has been quite prodigal of 

darts. 
The imp they show with bended bow, I wish he 

had a gun ! 
But if he had, he'd never deign to shoot with 

Number One ! 

If s very hard, and so it is, to live in such a row! 
And here's a ballad-singer come to aggravate my 

woe; 
0, take away your foolish song, and tones enough 

to stun — 
There is " Nae luck about the house," I know, at 

Number One ! 



THE BELL OF THE "ATLANTIC"*— Mrs. Sigouknbt. 
(Present period. American.) 

Toll, toll, toll. 

Thou Bell by billows swung ; 

* It is a touching and remarkable fact, that the bell of the 
"Atlantic" supported by some portions of the wreck and the 
contignous rock, continued, for days after the melancholj 
wreck of the yessel, — swept by heavy surges,— to toll the re- 
quiem of the deal. 
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And, night and day, thy warning words 

Repeat with mournful tongue ! 
Toll for the queenly boat, 

Wrecked on yon rocky shore ; 
Sea-weed is in her palace halls, 

She rides the surge no more ! 

Toll for the master bold, 

The high-souled and the brave. 
Who ruled her like a thing of life. 

Amid the crested wave I 
Toll for the hardy crew. 

Sons of the storm and blast, 
Who long the tyrant ocean dared ; 

But it vanquished them at last ! 

Toll for the man of God, 

Whose hallowed voice of prayer 
Bose calm above the stifled groan 

Of that intense despair I 
How precious were those tones 

On that sad verge of life. 
Amid the fierce and freezing storm. 

And the mountain billows' strife ! 

Toll for the lover lost 

To the summoned bridal train I 
Bright glows a picture on his breast, 

Beneath the unfathomed main : — 
One from her casement gazeth. 

Long o'er the misty sea ; 
He Cometh not, pale maiden, — 

His heart is cold to thee 
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Toll for the absent sire, 

Who to his home drew near, 
To bless a glad expecting group, — 

Fond wife and children dear ! 
They heap the biasing hearth ; 

The festal board is spread ; 
But a fearful guest is at the ^ate : — 

Boom for the sheeted dead ! 

Toll for the loved and fair, 

The whelmed beneath the tide,— 
The broken harps around whose strings 

The dull sea.monsters glide ! 
Mother and nursling sweet. 

Reft from the household throng ; 
There's bitter weeping in the nest 

Where breathed their soul of song. 

Toll for the hearts that bleed 

'Neath misery's furrowing trace ! 
Toll for the hapless orphan left 

The last of all his race ! 
Yea, with thy heaviest knell. 

From surge to rocky shore, 
Toll for the living, — not the dead. 

Whose mortal woes are o'er ! 

Toll, toll, toll, 

O'er breeze and billow free. 
And with thy startling lore instruct 

Each rover of the sea : 
Tell how o'er proudest joys 

May swift destruction sweep. 
And bid him build his hopes on high,— * 

Lone teacher of the deep ! 
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TENNTSOITS BUGLE SONG. 
(From the <* Princess.**) 

The splendour falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wild echoes flying — 
Blow, bngle! Answer echoes : dying, dying, dying! 

hark, hear, how thin and dear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow I let us hear the purple glens replying, 

Blow, bugle. Answer echoes : dying, dying, dying ! 

love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on bill, on field, on river ; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever I 

Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wild echoes flying — 

And answer echoes answer: dying, dying, dying! 



BINGEN ON THE RHINE.— Mas. Norton. 

[This accomplished poetess is the granddangfater of the 
celebrated Bichard Bindsley Sheridan, wit, orator, dramatist, 
and statesman ; and nobly maintains her illnstrioos descent. 
She has written many beautifal poems, full of high womanly 
feeling, and noble sentiment. The following is a very 
touching specimen of her power.] 
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A SOLDIER of the Legion, lay dying in Algiers, — 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was 
dearth of woman's tears ; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 
blood ebbed away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 
might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that com- 
rade's hand, 

And he said : " I never more shall see my own, my 
native land ; 

Take a message^ and a token^ to some distant 
friends of mine. 

For I was bom at Bingen — at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 

^^Tell my brothers and companions, when they 

meet and crowd around, 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vine- 
yard ground. 
That we fought the battle bravely, — and when the 

day was done, 
Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the 

setting sun. 
And midst the dead and dying, were some grown 

old in wars, — 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last 

of many scars ; 
But some were young, — and suddenly beheld life's 

morn decline, — 
And one came from Bingen^ — fair Bingen on the 

Rhine! 
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«* Tell mj mother that her other sons shall comfort 

hei old age, 
And I was aye a truant bird, that thought his home 

a cage : 
For my father was a soldier, and, even as a 

child. 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles 

fierce and wild ; 
And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 

hoard, 
I let them take whate'er they would — but kept my 

father's sword ; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 

light used to shine, 
On the cottage- wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen on 

the Rhine I 

" Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with 

drooping head. 
When the troops are marching home again, with 

glad and gallant tread ; 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 

stedfast eye. 
For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid 

to die. 
And, if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my 

name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 
And to hang the old sword in its place, (my father's 

sword and mine,) 
For the honour of old Bingen, — dear Bingen on the 

Rhine ! 

8 
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"There's another — not a sister; — in the happj 

days gone by, 
You'd have known her by the merriment that 

sparkled in her eye ; 
Too innocent for coquetry; — too fond for idle 

scorning ; — 
Oh, friend ! I fear the lightest heart makes some- 
times heaviest mourning ! 
Tell her the last night of my life — (for ere this 

moon be risen 
My body will be out of pain — my soul be out of 

prison,) 
I dreamed I stood with hevy and saw the yellow 

sunlight shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen on 

the Rhine ! 

"I saw the blue Rhine sweep along — I heard, or 

seemed to hear, 
The Grerman songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet 

and clear ; 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 

hill, 
That echoing chorus sounded, through the evening 

calm and still ; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed 

with friendly talk, 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-re- 
membered walk ; 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine, 
But we'll meet no more at Bingen, — loved Bingen 

on the Rhine!" 
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His voice grew faint and hoarser, — his grasp was 

childish weak, — 
His eyes put on a dying look, — ^he sighed and ceased 

to speak : 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life 

had fled,— 
The soldier of the Legion, in a foreign land — was 

dead! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 

looked down. 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 

corpses strown ; 
Yea» calmly on that drelidful scene her pale light 

seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on 

the Rhine !. 



THE COURT : KING JAMES V.— Sm W. Scott. 
(1771—1832). 

[It is tinnecessaiy to make a remark on the style or 
merits of this wonderful writer of fiction in prose and verse, 
the ** Magician of the North," as he was called. The fol- 
lowing extract is from 'VMarmion."] 

Old Holy-Rood rung merrily, 
That night, with wassail, mirth, and glee ; 
King James within his princely bower 
Feasted the chiefs of Scotland's power, 
Summoned to spend the parting hour : 

62 
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For he had charged that his array 
Should southward march hy break of day. 
Well loved that splendid monarch aye 

The banquet and the song ; 
By day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance traced fast and light, 
The masquers quaint, the pageant bi'ight, 

The revel loud and long. 
This feast outshone his banquets past, 
It was his blithest,— and his last ! 
The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 
Cast on the Court a dancing ray ; 
Here to the harp did minstrels sing, 
There ladies touch'd a softer string ; 
With long-ear'd cap, and motley vest. 
The licens'd fool retailed his jest ; 
His magic tricks the juggler plied, 
At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While some, in close recess apart, 
Courted the ladies of their heart. 

Nor courted them in vain ; 
For often in the parting hour. 
Victorious love asserts his power 

0*er coldness and disdain ; 
And flinty is her heart can view 
To battle march a lover true. 
Can hear, perchance, his last adieu, 

Nor own her share of pain. 

Through this mix'd crowd of glee and game, 
The King to greet Lord Marmion came, 
While, reverent, all made room. 
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An easy task it was, I trow, 
Ejng James's manly form to know, 
Although, his courtesy to show, 
He doff'd, to Marmion bending low. 

His broider'd cap and plume : 
For royal was his garb and mien, 
His cloak of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimm'd with the fur of marten wild ; 
His vest of changeful satin sheen* 

The dazzled eye beguiled ; 
His gorgeous collar hung adown, 
Wrought with the badge of Scotland's crown, 
The thistle brave, of old renown. 
His trusty blade, Toledo right f. 
Descended from a baldrick bright ; 
White were his buskins, on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of gold and steel ; 
His bonnet, all of crimson fair. 
Was buttoned with a ruby rare ; 
And Marmion deem'd he ne'er had seen 
A prince of such a noble mien. 



A SINGULAR EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET 
HOUSE.— Hood. 

On that first Saturday in May, 

When Lords and Ladies, great and grand. 

Repair to see what each R. A. 

Has done since last they sought the Strand, 

* Sheen (Teutonic) bright, shining. 
i A true Toledo, the best sword knowii« 
S3 
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In red, brown, yellow, green, or blue. 
In short, what's ealled the priyate view; 
Amongst the guests — the deuce knows how 
She got in there without « row — 
There came a large and vulgar dame 
With arms deep red, and fac^ the same^ 
Showing in temper not a Saint; 
No one could guess for why she eame, 
Unless perchance to " scour the Paint.^ 

From wall to wall she foroed her ^ay. 
Elbowed Lord Durham — poked Lord Grey — 
Stamped Stafford's toes to make him mof^e. 
And Devonshire's Duke received a shove ; 
The great liord Chancellor felt her nu^e, 
She made the Vice, his Honour, budge, 
And gave a pinch to Park the Judge. 
As for the ladies, in this stir. 
The highest rank gave way to her. 

From number one and number two, 

She searched the pictures through and through. 

On benches stood, to inspect the high ones, 

And squatted down to scan the shy ones. 

And as she went from part to part, 

A deeper red each cheek became. 

Her very eyes lit up in flame, 

That made each looker-on exclaim, 

" Eeally an ardent love of art I " 

Alas, amidst her inquisition, 

Fate brought her to a sad condition ; 

She might have run against Lord Milton, 
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And still have stared at deeds in oil, 

But ah I her picture-joy to spoil, 

She came full butt on Mr. Hilton. 

The Keeper mute, with staring eyes, 

Like a lay-figure for surprise, 

At last thus stammered out ** How now ? 

Woman — where, woman, is your ticket, 

That ought to let you through our wicket ? " 

Says Woman, « Where is David's Cow ? ** 

Said Mr. H , with expedition. 

There's no Cow in the Exhibition. 

"No Cowl ** — but here her tongue in verity. 

Set off with steam and rail celerity — 

" No Cow I there an't no Cow, than the more's the 

shame and pity 
Hang you and the B. A.'s, and all the Hanging 

Committee ! 
No Cow — but hold your tongue, for you needn't 

talk to me — 
You can't talk up the Cow, you can't, to where it 

ought to be — 
I havn't seen a picture high or low, or any how. 
Or in any of the rooms to be compared with David's 

Cow. 
You may talk of your Landseers, and of your 

Coopers, and your Wards, 
Why hanging is too good for them, and yet here 

they are on cords I 
They're only fit for window frames, and shutters, 

and street doors, 
David will paint 'em any day at Red Lions or Blue 

Boars — 

84 
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Why Morland was a fool to him, at a little pig or 

sow — 
It's really hard it an't hung up — I could cry about 

the Cow! 
But I know well what it is, and why — theyVe 

jealous of David's fame, 
But to vent it on the Cow, poor thing, is a cruelty 

and a shame. 
Do you think it might hang by and by, if you can- 
not hang it now ? 
David has made a party up to come and see his 

Cow. 
If it only hung three days a week, for an example 

to the learners, 
Why can't it hang up, turn about, with that picture 

of Mr. Turner's ? 
Or do you think from Mr. Etty, you need appre- 
hend a row. 
If now and then you cut him down to hang up 

David's Cow ? 
I can't think where their tastes have been, to not 

have such a creature, 
Although I say, that should not say, it was prettier 

than Nature ; 
It must be hung — and shall be hung, for Mr. 

H , I vow, 

I daren't take home the catalogue, unless it's got 

the Cow I 
As we only want it to be seen, I should not so 

much care, 
If it was only round the stone man's neck, a-com- 

ing up the stair. 
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Or down there in the marble room where all the 

figures stand. 
Where one of them three Graces might just hold it 

in her hand — 
Or maybe Bailey's Charity the favour would 

allow, 
It would really be a charity to hang up David's 

Cow. 
We haven't no where else to go if you don't hang 

it here, 
The Water-Colour place allows no oilman to ap- 
pear — 
And the British Gallery sticks to Dutch, Teniers, 

and Gerrard Douw, 
And the Suffolk Gallery will not do — it's not a 

Suflfolk Cow : 
I wish you'd see him painting her, he hardly took 

his meals 
Till she was painted on the board correct from 

head to heels ; 
His heart and soul was in his Cow, and almost 

made him shabby. 
He hardly whipped the boys at all, or helped to 

nurse the babby. 
And when he had her all complete and painted 

over red, 
He got so grand, I really thought him going off 

his head. 
Now hang it, Mr. Hilton, do just hang it any 

how, 
Poor David, he will hang himself, unless you hang 

his Cow — 
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And if it's unconvenient and drawn too big by 

half- 
David shan't send next year except a very little 

calf. 



DIALOGUE, FBOM THE "HONEYMOON." 
ToBiN (1770— 1804> 

In Three Parts. 

[The Dake Aranza, a wealthy nobleman, haying wedded 
Juliana, a very high-tempered Spanish lady, the daughter 
of a simple artist, but of a great pride and ambition, brings 
her to a poor cottage, and pretends that his rank and title 
were assumed, and that he is a poor peasant] 

FiBST Dialogue. 

Scene — A Cottage with humbkfitrHiture. 

The Duke enters, leading m Julxaita. 

Duke. You are welcome home. 

Jul. Home I You are merry ; this retired spot 
Would be a palace for an owl. 

Duke. 'Tis ours. 

Jul. Ay, for the time we stay in it. 

Duke. By Heaven, 
This is the noble mansion that I spoke of I 

Jul. This! — You are not in earnest^ though 
you bear it 
With such a sober brow. — Come, come^ you jest 
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Duke. Indeed I jest not ; were it ours in jest 
We should have none, wife. 

Jul. Are jou serious, sir ? 

Duke. I swear, as Tm jour husband, and no 
duke. 

Jul. No duke ? 

Duke. But of my own creation, lady. 

Jul. Am I betray'd — Nay, do not play the 
fool! 
It is too keen a joke. 

Duke. You'll find it true. 

Jul. You are no duke;, thaa ? 

Duke. None. 

Jul. ^Aside."] Have I been cozen'd ? — 
And have you no estate, sir ? 
No palaces^ nor houses ? 

Duke. None but this: — 
A small snug dwelling, and in good repair 

Jul. Nor money, nor e£fects ? 

Duke. None that I know of. 

Jul. And the attendants who have waited on 
us — ? 

Duke. They were my friends; who, having 
done my business. 
Are gone about their own. 

Jul. [/4«efe.] Why, then, 'tis clear. — 
That I was ever born ! — What are you, sir ? 

Duke. I am an honest man — that may content 
you. 
Young, nor ill-favour'd — Should not that content 

you? 
I am your husband, and that must content you. 
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Jul. I will go home I 

Duke. You are at home, already. 

Jul. m not endure it ! — But remember this — 
Duke, or no duke, Fll be a duchess, sir ! 

Duke. A duchess ! Tou shall be a queen — to 
all 
Who, by the courtesy, will call you so. 

Jul. And I will have attendance ! 

Duke. So you shall, 
When you have learnt to wait upon yourself. 

Jul. To wait upon myself! Must I bear this? 
I could tear out my eyes, that bade you woo me, 
And bite my tongue in two, for saying yes I 

Duke. And if you should, 'twould grow again. — 
I think, to be an honest yeoman's wife 
(For such, my would-be duchess, you will find 

me,) 
Yon were cut out by nature. 

Jul. You will find then, 
That education, sir, has spoilt me for it. — 
Why ! do you think Til work ? 

Duke. I think 'twill happen, wife. 

Jul. What I Rub and scrub 
Your noble palace clean ? 

Duke. Those taper fingers 
Will do it daintily. 

Jul. And dress your victuals 
(If there be any) ? Oh ! I could go mad I 

Duke. And mend my hose, and darn my night- 
caps neatly ; 
Wait, like an echo, till you're spoken to — 

Jul. Or like a clock, talk only once an hour ? 
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Duke. Or like a dial ; for that quietly 
Performs its work, and never speaks at all. 

Jul. To feed your poultry and your hogs ! — Oh, 
monstrous I 
And when I stir abroad, on great occasions, 
Carry a squeaking tithe pig to the vicar ; 
Or jolt with higglers' wives the market trot. 
To sell your eggs and butter I 

Duke. Excellent! 
How well you sum the duties of a wife ! 
Why what a blessing I shall have in you ! 

Jul. a blessing ! 

Duke. When they talk of you and me. 
Darby and Joan shall be no more remember'd ; — 
We shall be happy I 

Jul. Shall we? 

Duke. Wondrous happy ! 
Oh, you will make an admirable wife I 

Jul. ril not bear it ! 
ni to my father's ! 

Duke. Gently : you forget 
You are a perfect stranger to the road, 

Jul. My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 

Duke. Softly! 
You stir not hence, except to take the air ; 
And then Pll breathe it with you. 

Jul. What, confine me ? 

Duke. *T would be unsafe to trust yon yet 
abroad. 

Jul. Am I a truant school-boy ? 

Duke. Nay, not so ; 
But you must keep your bounds. 
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Jul. And if I break them, 
Perhaps you'll beat me. — 

Duke. Beat you ! 
The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom 'twere gross flattery to name a coward. — 
m talk to you, lady, but not beat you. 

Jul. Well, if I may not travel ta my father, 
I may write to him, surely I — And I will — 
If I can meet within your spacious dukedom 
Three such unhoped-for miracles at once, 
As pens, and ink, and paper. 

Duke. You will find them 
In the next room. — A word, before you go. — 
You are my imfCf by every tie that's sacred ; 
The partner of my fortune and my home — 

Jul. Your fortune I 

Duke. Peace! — No fooling, idle woman! 
Beneath th' attested eye of Heaven Fve sworn 
To love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. 
No human power can part us. What remains, 

then? 
To fret, and worry, and torment each other. 
And give a keener edge to our hard fate 
By sharp upbraidings, and perpetual jars? — 
Or, like a loving and a patient pair. 
Waked from a dream of grandeur to depend 
Upon their daily labour for support, 
To soothe the taste of fortune's lowliness 
With sweet content, and mutual fond endearment. 
Now, to your chamber, write whate'er you please ; 
But pause before you stain the spotless paper 
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With words that may inflame, bat cannot heal. 

Jul. Why, what a patient worm you take me 
fori 

Duke. I took you for a wife, and *ere Fve done, 
m know you for a good one ! 



SECOND DIALOGUE, from "The Honbtmoon." 

[Jnliana enraged at the trick which she belieycs to have 
been plajed upon her, goes to the dacal palace to complain 
of her husband. There she is taken into the presence of 
Jacques, one of the Duke Aranxa's senrants, who having 
been instructed by his master, personates the Duke ; and after 
hearing the parties, orders them, in his usurped character, 
to pass a month as man and wife together; and then, if 
Juliana be still dissatisfied, she is to be divorced. "With 
this view, Juliana and the Duke, still disguised as a peasant, 
return to the cottage to pass their month of probation.] 

Scene — The Cottage ae before. 
The Duke enterst leading in Juliana. 

Duke. Nay, no resistance! For a month, at 
least, 
I am your husband. 

Jul. True ! — And what's a husband ? 

Duke. Why, as some wives would metamorphose 
him, 
A very miserable ass, indeed ! 

Jul. True, there are many such. 

Duke. And there are men, 
Whom not a swelling lip, or wrinkled brow. 
Or the loud rattle of a woman's tongue-— 
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Or, what's more hard to parry, the warm close 
Of lips that from the inmost heart of man 
Plucks out his stern resolves — can move one jot 
From the determined purpose of his soul^ 
Or stir an inch from his prerogative — 
Ere it be long, youll dream of such a man. 

Jul. Where, waking, shall I see him? 

Duke. Look on me ! 
Come, to your chamber ! 

Jul. I won't be confined. 

Duke. Won't ! — Say you so ? 

Jul. Well, then, I do request 
You won't confine me. 

Duke. You'll leave me ? 

Jul. No, indeed! 
As there is truth in language, on my soul 
I will not leave you. 

Duke. You've deceived me once — 

Jul. And, therefore, do not merit to be trusted. 
I do confess it : — but, by all that's sacred. 
Give me my liberty, and I will be 
A patient, drudging, most obedient wife ! 

Duke. Yes ; but a grumbling one ? 

Jul. No ; on my honour, 
I will do all you ask, ere you have said it 

Duke. And with no secret murmur of your 
spirit ? 

Jul. With none, believe me ! 

Duke. Have a care ! 
For if I catch you on the wing again 
I'll clip you closer than a garden hawk, 
And put you in a cage, where day-light comes not; 
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Where you may fret your pride against the bars, 
Until your heart break. 

[A knocking at the Door is heard.] 

See who's at the door ! — 

[She goes and opens it] 

Lopez, a peasant, enters. 
My neighbour Lopez! — Welcome, sir! my wife — 

[Introducing her.] 
A chair ! 

[To Juliana. She brings a chair to Lopez and throws 
it down.] 
Your pardon — you'll excuse her, sir — 
A little awkward, but exceeding willing. 
One for your husband I 

[She brings another chair, and is going to throw it down 
as before ; but the Duke looking stedfastly at her, she 
desists, and places it gently by him.] 
Pray be seated, neighbour ! 
Now, you may serve yourself. 

Jul, I thank you, sir, 
Pd rather stand. 

Duke. Td rather you should sit. 
Jul. If you will have it so. {Aside,) — Would I 
were dead! 
[She brings a stool, and sits down.] 
Duke. Though now I think again, 'tis fit you 
stand. 
That you may be more free to serve our guest. 
Jul. Even as you command. {She rises,) 
Duke to Lopez. You will eat something ? 
Lopez. Not a morsel, thank ye. 
Duke. Then, you will drink ? — A glass of wine, 
at least ? 

Lopez. Well, I am warm with 'w^\ldxk!^, «ai^. ^"^x^ 
not if I do taste your liquor. 

T 
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Duke. You have some wine, wife ? 

Jul. I must e'en submit ! {She goes out) 

Duke. This visit, sir, is kind and neighbourly. 

Lopez. I came to ask a favour of you. We 
have to-day a sort of merry-making on the green 
hard by — 'twere too much to call it a dance — and 
as you are a stranger here — 

[Juliana re'Cnters with a Horn of Liquor.J 

Duke {Taking it). — What have we here ? 

Jul. 'Tis wine — you called for wine! 

Duke. And did I bid you bring it in a nut-shell ? 

Lopez. Nay, there is plenty I 

Dukj:. I can't su£fer it : 
You must excuse me. — When friends drink with 

'Tis usual, love, to bring it in a jug. 

Or else they may suspect we grudge our liquor 

You understand ! — A jug ! 

Jul. I shall remember. (She goes out again.) 

Lopez. I am ashamed to give so much trouble. 

Duke. No trouble ; she must learn her duty, sir ; 
Pm only sorry you should be kept waiting. 
But you were speaking — 

Lopez. As I was saying, it being the conclusion 
of our vintage, we have assembled the lads and 
lasses of the village — 

[Juliana re'Cnters with a Jug of Wine.] 

Duke. Now we shall do ! {Pours out some.) 
Why, what is this ? 

Jul. Wine, sir. 

Duke. This wine ? — 'Tis foul as ditch-water ! — 
Did you shake the cask ? 
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Jul. {Aside.) What shall I say ?— Yes, sir. 

Duke. You did ? 

Jul. I did. 

Duke. I thought so ! 
Why, do you think, my love, that wine is physic 
That must be shook before *tis swalloVd? — 
Come, try again ! 

Jul. ril go no more ! 

[She puts down the wine on the ground.] 

Duke. You won't ? 

Jul. I won't. 

Duke. You won't? 

[He shows her the key of her room.] 

You had forgot yourself, my love. 
Jul. Well, I obey ! 

[She takes up the wine, and goes out.] 

Duke. Was ever man so plagued 1 
Tm ashamed to try your patience, sir ; 
But women, like watches, must be set 
With care, to make them go well. 

[Juliana re-enters with another Jug of Wine."] 

Duke {Pouring out). Ay, this looks well! 

Jul. The heavens be praised! 

Duke. Come, sir, your judgment? 

Lopez. "Rs excellent! — But, as I was sajring, 
to-day we have some country pastimes on the 
green.— Will it please you both to join our simple 
recreations ? 

Duke. We will attend you. 

Lopez. We shall expect you presently; till then, 
good-even, sir. 

t2 
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Duke. Good-even, neighbour. (Lopez groes otU,) 
Go and make you ready. 

Jul. I take no pleasure in these rural sports. 

Duke. Then you shall go to please your hus- 
band. Hold I 
rU have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you. 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder. 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on the star-wrought firmament — no feathers 
To wave as streamers to your vanity — 
Nor cumbrous silk, that with its rustling sound 
Makes proud the flesh that bears it She's. 

adorn'd 
Amply, that in her husband's eye looks lovely — 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in ! 

Jul. I shall observe, sir. 

Duke. I should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

Jul. The blue one, sir ? — 

Duke. No, love, the white. — Thus modestly at- 
tired. 
A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair. 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips. 
Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them ; 
With the pure red and white, which that same 

hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportion'd form (think not I flatter) 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds. 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind ; 
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Thoult fix as much observance, as good wives 
Can meet, without a blush. 

[He leads her to the door of her chamber ; and as she 
is going in she tarns and embraces hun with a smile.] 

THIRD DIALOGUE, from **The Honbymoon." 

[The Duke's kindness and manly firmness overcome 
Juliana's proud temper, and she is contented and 
happy in what she supposes to be her humble station.] 

Scene— T%6 Cottage, 
Juliana sitting at her Needle ; the Dukb steals in through the 
door. 
Duke. Come, no more work to-night! — {Sits 
by her,) It is the last 
That we shall spend beneath this humble roof: 
Our fleeting month of trial being past, 
To-morrow you are free. 

Jul. Nay, now you mock me, 
And turn my thoughts upon my former follies. 
You know, that, to be mistress of the world, 
I would not leave you. 
Duke. No! 

Jul. No, on my honour. 

Duke. I think you like me better than you 
did! — 
And yet 'tis natural : Come, come, be honest ; 
You have a sort of hankering, — no wild wish, 
Or vehement desire, yet a slight longing, 
A simple preference — if you had your choice, — 
To be a duchess, rather than the wife 
Of a low peasant ? 
Jul No, indeed: sometimes in my dreams, I 
own, — 

t3 
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You know we cannot help our dreams ! — 

Duke. What then ? 

Jul. Why, I confess, that sometimes, in my 
dreams, 
A noble house and splendid equipage. 
Diamonds and pearls, and gilded furniture, 
Will glitter, like an empty pageant, by me ; 
And then I'm apt to rise a little feverish. 
But never do my sober waking thoughts, — 
As Tm a woman worthy of belief, — 
Wander to such forbidden vanities. 
Yetj after all, it was a scurvy trick — 
Your palace and your pictures, and your plate 
Your fine plantations, your delightful gardens, 
That were a second Paradise — for fools ; 
And then your grotto, so divinely cool ; 
Your Gothic summer-house, and Roman Temple ; 
'Twould puzzle much an antiquarian 
To find out their remains. 

Duke. No more of that ! 

Jul. You had a dozen spacious vineyards, too, — 
Alas ! the grapes are sour ; — and, above all. 
The Barbary courser, that was breaking for me. — 

Duke. Nay, you shall ride him yet. 

Jul. Indeed! 

Duke. Believe me 
We must forget these things. 

Jul. They are forgot ; 
And, from this time, we'll think of them no more. 
But when we want a theme to make us merry. 
[Balthazar, Juliana* s father y comes suddenly m.] 

Jul. How ! My father I 
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Duke. Signior Balthazar ! You are welcome, sir, 
To our poor habitation. 

Bax. Welcome, villain ! 
I come to call your dukeship to account, 
And to reclaim my daughter. 

Duke. You will find her 
Reclaimed already, or Tve lost my pains. 

Bal. Let me come at him I 

Jul. Patience, my dear father ! 

Duke. Nay, give him room. Put up your wea- 
pon, sir — 
'Tis the worst argument a man can use ; 
So let it he the last ! As for your daughter. 
She passes by another title here, 
In which your whole authority is sunk — 
My lawful wife. 

Bal. Lawful — His lawful wife ! 
I shall go mad ! Did not you basely steal her. 
Under a vile pretence ? 

Duke. What I have done, 
I'll answer to the law. 
Of what do you complain ? 

Bal. Why, are you not 
A most notorious self-con fess'd impostor ? 

Duke. True ! — I am somewhat dwindled from 
the state 
In which you lately knew me ; nor alone 
Should my exceeding change provoke your wonder. 
Youll find your daughter is not what she was. 

Bal. How, Juliana? 

Jul. 'Tis, indeed, most true. 
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I left you, sir, a froward foolish girl, 
Full of capricious thoughts and fierj spirits, 
Which, without judgment I would vent on all ; 
But I have learnt this truth indelibly, — 
That modesty, in deed, in word, and thought. 
Is the prime grace of woman ; and with that. 
More than by frowning looks and saucy speeches, 
She may persuade the man that rightly loves her. 

Bal. Amazement ! Why, this metamorphosis 
Exceeds his own ! — What spells, what cunning 

witchcraft 
Has he employ'd ? 

Jul. None : he has simply taught me 
To look into myself: his powerful rhet'ric 
Hath with strong influence impress'd my heart. 
And made me see at length the thing I have been 
And what I am, sir. 

Bal. Are you then content 
To live with him ? 

Jul. Content ? I am most happy I 

Bal. Can you forget your crying wrongs ? 

Jul. Not quite, sir : 
They sometimes serve us to make merry with. 

Bal. How like a villain he abused your father ? 

Jul. You will forgive him that, for my sake. 

Bal. Never! 

Duke. Why, then, 'tis plain you seek your own 
revenge. 
And not your daughter's happiness. 

Bal. No matter. 
I charge you, on your duty as my daughter, 
Follow me I 
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Duke. On a wife's obedience, 
I charge you, stir not I 

Jul. You, sir, are my father ; 
At the bare mention of that hallow'd name, 
A thousand recollections rise within me 
To witness you have ever been a kind one : 
This is my husband, sir I 

Bal. Thy husband ! well — 

Jul. 'Tis fruitless now to think upon the 
means 
He used — I am irrevocably his : 
And when he pluck'd me from my parent tree 
To graft me on himself, he gather'd with me 
My love, my duty, my obedience ; 
And, by adoption, I am bound as strictly 
To do his reasonable bidding now. 
As once to follow yours. 

Duke. Most excellent ! 

Bal. Yet I will be revenged ! 

Duke. You would have justice? 

Bal. I will. 

Duke. Then forthwith meet me at the Duke's 

Bal. What pledge have I for your appearance 
there ? 

Duke. Your daughter, sir. — Nay, go, my Ju- 
liana! 
'Tis my request : — within an hour at farthest, 
I shall expect to see you at the palace. 

Bal. Come, Juliana. — You shall find me there, 
sir. 

Duke. Look not thus sad at parting, Juliana : 
AU will be well! 
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Jul. I hope it maj. 

Duke. The Duke shall right us all without delay ! 
[Thej go ont separately. When they meet at the 
Palace, the Duke appears in his proper person, the 
mystery is ezpliuned, and Juliana is happy.] 



CHRISTIAN MARINER'S HYMN.— Mas. Southet. 
(Present Period.) 

Launch thy bark, Mariner ; 

Christian, Grod speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder-bands ; 

Good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily, 

Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily ; 

Christian, steer home I 

Look to the weather-bow, 

Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 

Shallows may ground thee. 
Beef in the foresail there I 

Hold the helm fast! 
So — let the vessel wear: 

There swept the blast 

" What of the night watchman, 

What of the night?'' 
"Cloudy — all quiet; 

No land yet — all's right" 
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Be wakeful, be vigilant ; 

Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 

Securest to thee. 

How gains the leak so fast ? 

Clean out the hold ; 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 

Heave out thy gold : 
There I let the ingots go ; 

Now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah ! the harbour's near, — 

Lo ! the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet, 

At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 

Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on ; 

Cut through the foam : — 
Christian ! cast anchor, now ; 

Heaven is thy home ! 



THE END. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. , 

HE Psalms of David. Printed on thick toned paper, 
with Illustrations and Ornamental Borders, from Designs by 
Franklin. Small 4to. suitably bound. 2ls. [Nearly ready. 

Elizabethan Poetry ; a Selection of Son?s and Bal- 
lads of the dayi! of Queen Elizabeth. Choicely Illustrated 
by the first Artists. Crown 8vo. bevelled boards. [Nearly ready. 

Shakspeare's Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
With Ten large Water-colour Drawings, beautifully printed in facsimile 
of the Originals by Vincent Brooks, with Thirty-two Engravings on Wood 
printed in tints. Super royal 4to. handsomely bound. 

Favourite Poems of the Last Century. Choicely Illustrated by 
the first Artists. An entirely New and Improved Edition. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

The Poetry of Nature. Selected and Illustrated with Thirty-six 
Engravings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, I2«. ; morocco, 1/. Is. 

Mr. Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated with Thirty-five De- 
signs by E. V. B. Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. ; or in mo- 
rocco antique, bound by Hayday, U. Is. Crown 8vo. edition, cloth 5^. ; 
morocco, l6s. Qd. 

A New Edition of Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated 
by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison 
Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 55. each ; or, in morocco, gilt edges, IQs. 6d. 



Bloorofield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Elizabethan Poetry. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



Qr&y'a Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Warton's Hamlet. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



** Such works are a alorious heatijication for a voet. Such works as 
these educate townsmen^ who, surrounded by dead ana artificial things, a* 
country people are by life and nature, scarcely learn to look o^ maXuT^ \JiIX 
tmtght by these concentrated specimens of her beaut]/."— M^«iMras&.. 
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Roug^h Diamonds : a Story Book. By John HoUinshead. With 
Illustrations by H. Sanderson. Square 16mo. cloth, Zs. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writinss of favonrite Anthors ; with an Introdnctioa by 
the late Rev. Henry Robbins, M.A., beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5$. 

Art Studies. — The Old Masters of Italy. By James J. Jarves, 
Esq. Two Tols. medium 8vo., printed on toned paper, with Forty-three 
Engravings on copper (uniform style with Kugler's Works on Painting, 
edited by Eastlake), price 32s. 

The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Illustrated, now Pub- 
lishing (Vols. I. to XVIII. ready). The Author's last and best Edition, 
print^ on toned paper, with Illustrations on Steel from Designs by Felix 
O. Darley. Bound in cloth extra, each Volume containing a Novel com- 
plete, and sold separate, price 10s. 6d. 



ZiOW'S POPUI.AR LIBRARY OF FAVOURITE BOOKS. 

ACH Volume well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Browne, &c. 5s. 

1. The Eye Witness. By I 6. Cross Country. By Walter Thorn- 
Charles Allston Collins. bury. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 7. Hide and Seek. By Willde Col- 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. lins. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. 

5. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs.Gaskell. I Thomas. 



n:bw books for young peopiiE. 

IFE Amongjst the North and South American Indians; 
a Book for Boys. By George Catlin, Author of •* Notes of 
Travel Amongst the North American Indians," &e. With Il- 
lustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. King- 
ston, Author of the " Boy's Own Book of Boats." Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2s.; 
gilt edges, 2s. Qd. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for B^s. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8to. 
cloth 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3*. 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo. cloth. 6s,; 
coloured, 95. 

The Children's Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, firom Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5*. ; or coloured, 9s. 

The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Illustra- 
tions, from Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrisoa 
Weir. Plain, 5s. ; coloured, 9*. 

Little Bird Red, and Little Bkd Blue*^ a Tale of the Woods. 
For Little Ones. With Go\o\XT«d l\\'o&\x«.\&aiA ^sA^^ut^vt^, Vov^. 16dm. 
berelied cloth extra, 58. 
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Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
cloth, 6s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. I6mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 55. The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. By Mark 
Willson. [Nearly ready. 

Pictures, Letters, and Words; a Child's Primer. By Mark 
Willson. [Nearly ready. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
sjpector of Sct^ools, and Otto Striedinger. Illustrated bj H. Sandercock. 
Super-royal I6mo. cloth, 68. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, 5s. ; or the whole, well 
coloured, 10s. 6d. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale of the West Indian Insurrec- 
tion. With an Illustration. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Difficulties Overcome ; or, Scenes in the Life of Alexander Wil- 
son, the Ornithologist. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2^. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by £. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in Tinta by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3«. 6d. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 

Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8s. 6d. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. l5. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of '• Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of tlie Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Boy Missionary 5 a Tale for Young "Peoria. ^^ '^&x^%'^ -"^-^ 
Parker. Fcap. Svo. cloth, I«. W. 
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The Household Library of Tale and Travel ; a Series of Works 
specially adapted for Family Reading, District Libraries and Book Clnbs, 
n«sentation and Prize Books : — 
l.Th„kf«ln«.;.N.r»Uve. B, | l^- The^^^^the S^at^oc. B, 

3. Truth ; or, Perns Clareton. By ^^ p^ J. ^ Tale of the Great Dismal 

the Same. 2«. 6rf. Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2«. 6rf. 

4. EecollecUonsof AlderWk. By ' ^g g^^ rimil/ Robinson, and Se- 

K T ? /tJ"^"** 1 '^^ •«• B I 9«el. Complete edition, 3«.6d 

5. Tal«i of New England Life. By illustrated.*^ 

Mrs. Stowe. 2*. 6rf. . _ , 17. Legends and Records. By Chas. 
«. Snmiy MemonesinForeignLands. | ^ayler, MJk. 3*. 6rf. 

o Ti,V Slt^^r'Lr.S; B. Mi« 20. The Fools' Pence, and other NaT- 
•• ^ l.^*^^°o «^ ^ . rativesof Every-day Life. II- 

lA MoK«i vr;cw K^fKa Antl^nr ' lustratcd, cloth, Zs. 6rf. ; or in 

10. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author . ..-- ' o- (u 

11 T^* ''ifcj:?'^" Bv- the ' 21. The^l^y MiSiofary. By Mrs. 

11. Types of Womanhood. By the j ^' ^^^^^ ^, ^/ ^ ^ 

author of -Ethel.' 2s. M. | stiff covers. 1«. 6rf. 

\* The above are printed in |;ood type and on the best paper, bound 
in cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 

IN LITERATURE AND T^ORKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

f HE Charities of London in 1861. !Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

[^earli/ ready. 
The English Catalogue— 1835 to 1862. An entirely 
New Work, amalgamating the London and the British Cata- 
logues. [In Preparation. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-I8S7. One vol. royal 8vo. Mo- 
rocco, 1/. 6«. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
so to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giving title, price, 
publisher, and date. 

Two valuable Appendices are also given— A, containing full lists of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a list of Literary 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

Quarterly Index to Current Literature, comprising a Beference,un- 
der Author and Subject, to every Book published in the Enfflish Language 
during the quarter : each Reference giving Size, Price, Publisher, &c. ; 
also to Articles in fi^ience. Literature, and Art, in Serial Publications, 
including the " Times" Newspaper, the Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly 
Reviews, &c. &c. By Sampson Low. Subscription, including postage, 
iM. id. per annum. 

\* The first year's Subscription entitles Subscribers to the issue of 1 
to 4 for the whole of 1859, in oue «\i^^«\^\.^ «.iA\ix ta\:<a« \iM Publicatioa 
wiiJ be continued Qaaxletly. 
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The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. Svo. 6d. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; ^ving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 
%* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Cop3rright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 
Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. (Uniform witn Lord St. Leonard's " Bandy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31s. 6d. The Cheapest Book ever published. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

Athenaum, July 13, 1861. 

" We ,have devoted a very considerable amount of time and labour to 
the examination of ' Worcester's Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- 
ffua^e,' and we have risen from the task with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
faction at the result, and admiration of the care, scholarship, philosophical 
method, and honest fidelity of which this noble work bears the impress upon 
every page .... As a complete and faithful dictionary of our language in 
its present state, satisfying to the full those requirements the fulfilment of 
which we have laid down as essential to such a work, we know no work that 
can bear comparison with it." — Literary Gazette. 

" We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient toil, care- 
fdl research, judicious selection, and ma^animous self-denial (for it requires 
great self-denial to abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty wish 
for its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much labour, from 
which Hercules, had he been intellectually inclined, would have shrunk ap- 
palled, should be barren fame ; yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester 
fas he sa3rs) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for his gigantic un- 
dertaking ; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately com- 
pensate the man who has produced the completest and the cheapest English 
Dictionary which the world has yet seen." — Critic. 

Lectures on the English Language. By \.\ife "Q.oft.. ^^«t^^ . 
Marsh, late U. 8. Ambassador at Constaatmo^\«. %^q. CiVjfOa.%'VS*. 
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EDUCATIONAIi. 

EOGRAPHY for my ChUdren, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Fifty ninstrations. Sq. 8to. it. Gd. 

A System of Physical Greography, by D. M. Warren. 
With Ck>loared Maps. 4to. 7s. ed. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. Syo. 18f. 

A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Gram- 
mar, chiefly from the German of Professor O. B. Winer. By Elias Riggs* 
D.D. Second Edition, rerised. Post 8to. cloth, U. ^. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; Historical and Critical, 
by Goold Brown. Second Edition. Svo. 25s. 

First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 2s. eJ. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modem Speaker, by George Yandenhoff. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by thi 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness ; by Catherine 
E. Beecher. Illustrated. 12mo. Zs. 6d. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Illustrations. 

12mo. Zs.6d. 

Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. Syo. cl. IBs, 

Prize Essay on Adult Education, and How to promote it. By 
W. John Bullock, M.B.C.P. Foolscap 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. Dedicated to Volunteers. Foolscap 8vo., well bound, 
with Plans and Illustrated cover, price 2s. 6a. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clouffh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel Golleffe, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21, 10s. 

The Life, Travels, and Books of Alex. Von Humboldt. With an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor, Author of " Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &c. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. with portrait on steel. 

A Popular Life of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States of America. To which is appended, an Historical Sketch of Slavery, 
reprinted firom the Times, by permission. I2mo. cloth, Ss. 6d. ; or Popular 
Edition, feap. limp. Is. 

The Life of General Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J. T.Headlev, 
^' late Secretary of the State of New York. In one vol. post 8to. dotn, 
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Public Economy of the Athenians, by Augustus Boeckh, from 
the 2nd (Jerman Edition. Svo. 2l5. 

The Works of Josephus, with a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the original Greek, includingExplanatory Notes and Obser- 
rations. By William Whiaton, A.M. With a Ck)mplete Index. 4 toIs. 
8to. cloth, 2is. 

A Diary of the American Revolution, from Official and Authentic 
Sonrces. By Prank Moore. With several Engravings on Steel, Maps. 
Plans, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10*. 

Georee Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. is. Library Edit. Royal 8to. 
12*. each. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 



TRAVEIi AND ABVENTURE. 

FTER Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to 
Labrador. By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with co- 
loured plates, cloth, iOs. 6cf. 

Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom; a Traveller's 
Experience of Cotton and Slavery in the Slave States of America. Com- 
piled from three former Volumes, with Recent Observations. By Fred. 
Law Olmstead, Esq. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 2Is. * 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S., of Liverpool ; Author of ** A Handbook of the Cotton 
Trade." With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, 
Population Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c., forming a Completo 
Handbook of Reference on all Matters connected with the War. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. cloth, 8s. Qd. 
" A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of it»» 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he nas added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
Journalist and politician." — Times, August 16. 

" Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated information. It is a 
volume that was much wanted, and one which we can highly recommend." — 
Daily NewSy July 22. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam O. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. &2. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. 6rf. 

The Cottages of the Alps ; or. Life and Manners in Switzer- 
land. By a Lady. Illustrated with the Crests of the Cantons. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. Cloth extra, 21s. 

" A valuable sketch of the present state of Switzerland** — Examiner. 

" A book that has been, long v}anted.*'—J>w\y News. 
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The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



** This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe- 

i until he has 
! special 1 
fascinating to the general reader. . . ' . The author is as full of matter as any 



rienees, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he i 
' " ' ■ ' alui 



read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, but 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matt 

old sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — Athetueum. 



Ten Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-^igs.' 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of *< The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of '♦ Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Post 8vo. cloth, with two Illustrations. 78. M. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Squier, Esq. Author of " Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 
**A ncmrative of thrilling adventure and singular heavty.*' — Daily News. 

Southern Lights and Shadows 5 a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majesty's Civil Service, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; or cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18*. 

A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker Willis. Post 8vo. 
10«. 6d. 

Canada and its Eesonrces. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately. Is. 6d. each, and Map, 3s. 

Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, by Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6tf. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. 7s, 6c2. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard Taylor. 
. (2nd Edition.) 7s. 6d. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
byW.C. Prime. 2 vols. Post'Svo. 17s. 

Letters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

The Attach^ in Madrid ; or. Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 
From the German. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 



At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6<2. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands j by Mrs. Harriet Beecl 
Stowe. With 60 lUuBtraUoM. 2s. 6d. 

ImpresBiona of England, by tVe "Rev . 1l, CSWs^3mAC«xft« ^, 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

" HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
" or, the Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there maj 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or IndustriiJ 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 8*. 6d. 

This edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in E}ngland and on 
the Continent. The public are cautioned against reprints of the old edition, 
which are published against the author's request, although bearing 1861 on the 
title-page. 

*' We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's displays in a remarkable de^ee, like 
book will not hereafter be classed with the * Advancement of Learning/ and 
the works of the great men who have the * Natural History* of BufiFon, pro- 
taken the lead in extending and im- found research and magnificent ima- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book gination." — Illustrated London News. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. el. 8«. 6d. 

Archaia: or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post 8to. cloth, 7s. ed. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has refected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much ia 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
Athenaum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. 8«. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 

Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Revised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 245. 

CyclopsBdia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. Svo. 

Sheep. 18«. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. Svo. Bimonthly. 3s. 

The Practice of Photography 5 a Manual iox ^\.\3A«ssl\& «cl^ fe^sa*- 
tenw, fcj PAiJip H. Ddsmotte, F.8.A. axd^diXiou. 4&.^. 
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TRADE, COMMERCE, AND AORICUXiTURE. 

HISTORY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Winning 

and Workiiig of Collieries, Varieties of Coal, Mine Surveying, 
and Government Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of 
Manufacture thronghont Great Britain, France, Belgium, &e. 
Inclndinff Estimates of the Capital required to embark in the 
Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades; the probable amount of profit to be realised; 
value of Mineral Property, &c. &c. By. W. Fordyce, Author of a His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Durham. Imp. 4to. cloth. 21. 10s. ; or, in 
half morocco, 21. 12g. ed. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, firom 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d, 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2».6rf. 
Full qfplecuant and valuable information not usuaUy met uith in bookL 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by JohD 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. &^ 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Syo. 4s. 6<i. 



ARCHITECTURE AND DRAIXTINO. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 
By J. Coleman Hart. Svo. cloth. 21s. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 800 
Illustrations. Svo. cloth. 12s. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. By J. G. Chapman, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top, One Guinea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix O. C Darley. From Jndd's 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three GKiineas. 1/. Is. 



THEOLOOY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Laud, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth. 1/. If. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancietvt Jerusalem ; beautifully oo- 
Joared, Nine feet by nx feet, ouTo\iem,^axu\ft\L«^ U.'%». 
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Nature and the Supernatural, By Horace Bushnell, D.D. On« 

vol. Post 8vo. cloth, Qs. 

Dr. Buahnell's Christian Nurture. Is. 6(2. 

Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 

Dr. Bushnell's New Life. 1*. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an Aid to its Devout Use. 
By Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christchurch, Baltimore, Author 
of " Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bernays, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3«. 6a. 

" The name of this author has been 
so often before the £higlish mibUCtOnd 
generally m association with works of 
considerable merit, that a very bri^ 
mention on our part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this, his last and very best book." 
Literary Churchmau. 



** Any one who is acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland Coze's works will anti- 
cipate]^ character of his * Thoughts 
on the iServices.' Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information, the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 



Christian year. This object it fulfils 
by its simple and affectionate tone.^' 
Guardian. 

Scattered Pearls Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judginents, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, \s. Qd. 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ghiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Prevailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Author of " The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D, 

Crown Svo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 

" For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caleaxmian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of " Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
Cheap edition, \s. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Keligions Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1«. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Seriea^ 
complete in one volume, well printed and weWboTUi^. ^. WL. ^^Q^'^*^^ 
edition, ilJastnted with ornamented borden. Bia. 4\x>. cVtlOci «sXx^. \«.^a. 
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Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Heniy Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. " Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post 8to. 
cloth. 68. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St 
John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Ecp. 8yo. doth. Is. 6d, 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Wosks of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Rojal 8to. el. 80f. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ ; or, Christ All in All, by the Rbt. 
George Fisk, Vicar of Malvern. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Rich Kinsman : or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 

Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. " 5*. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm 5 by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Presbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6«. 64. 

Sermons for all Seasons ; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M. A. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6s. * 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bemays. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

ProfessorUpham's Life ofFaith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 64. 
each. 

Professor Upham's Divine Union. 7«. 6d. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. Qd. 

Life of Madame Catberme AdorM^*, Y^too. <^<afQsi, ^u^A« 
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IiAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

UMMARY of the Law of Copyright and International 
Treatises; by Peter Burke. 12mo. 68. 

Elements of International Law ; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

History of the Law of Nations : by the Same. Boyal 8vo. cloth. 
81s. 6d. 

Ck)mmentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 

and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5/. 5s. ; cloth, 4/. 10*. 

Lectures on the ConstitutionalJurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Duer, LL.D. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Principles of Political Economy 5 by Francis Bowen. 8vo. cl. 1 4«. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 45. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. JBy Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial Sv'o. cloth. '6ls. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the. United 
' States. 2 vols. 26s. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership— and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 28«. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 635.; and 

Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. '6ls. 6d. 



ry'i 
itly 



tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63s. 



MEDICAIi. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 

Draper. 300 Illus'trations. 8vo.. 2os. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine j by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 36s. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hopital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 1/. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Exteut, G«i.M%«&, ^sA'^fSsa^X:^ 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, "ML.T). ^^o. ^^'Ob.; \S*- 
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A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Henouard* 8vo. 18*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. bs. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8vo. 245. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations \ by C. and C. Morfit. 
Boyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 2ls. 



POETRY. 

NGLISH and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Col- 
lection. Designed as a Complement to the Works of the British 
Poets, and embracing nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary 
Ballads both of England and Scotland, in all the important 
varieties of form in which they are extant, with Notices of the 
kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. Child. A new Edi- 
tion, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, 3s. Qd. each, uniform with 
Bohn's Libraries. 

Souvenir of Modem Minstrelsy ; comprising a Biographical 
Sketch and Specimens of the Poetry of Living Poets. With a Medallion 
Portrait of Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet- Laureate. Foolscap, cloth, be- 
velled boards, '6s. Qd. 

Saul : a Drama, in Three Parts. Second Edition, post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

The Painted Window; a Poem, by M. E. Arnold. Second 

Edition, Zs. 6d. 

Sabbath Haltings in Life's Wilderness: or, Sacred Poems for 
every Sunday in the Year. By H. Outis. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Adventures of a Summer Eve ; by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6i. 

Lee Shore and other Poems ; by James M. Share. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21i. 

Poetry of the East ; by W. R. Alger. 8vo. 6«. 

Codrus ; a Tragedy, by Richard Neal. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1 603-1 604. Being the first and 
second Editions of Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully reprinted with 
old-faced type on fine-toned paper, by Josiah Allen, jun. of Birmingham, 
from the Duke of Devonshiie's celebrated copies, and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Qrace. &^o. c\o\.\it ^^s> ^*\ xnATocfio, 2l8. 
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POPULAR BOOKS AT POPUIaAlt PRICES. 

|LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. 1«. 6A 

Angel over the Bight Shoulder. Is. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is, 6d. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Bights ; by a Barrister. U. 
Dred ; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M. A. 2s. 6d. 
Life Thoughts. By the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher. 2s. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6d. 
Mabel Vaughan ; by the A uthor of " The Lamplighter." Is. 6rf. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is. 
Becords of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Bifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6d, 
Shadyside ; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M. A. Is. 6d, 
Waikna; or. Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6rf. 
Wolfert's Boost, and other Tales 5 by Washington Irving. Is. 

FICTION. 

HE Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Author of the ** Antocrat at the Breakfast 
Table." New Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same 

Author. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Tjrpes of Womanhood ; in Four Stories. Beprinted from ** Eraser's 
Magazine," " Household Words," &c. Story 1. Our Wish. Story 2. Four 
Sisters. Story 3. Bertha's Love. Story 4. The Ordeal. By the Author 
of " Ethel," ** Sister Anne," &c. Fcap. cloth, fancy boards. 2s. 

The Angels' Song ; a Christian Betrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 6s. 

Blanche Neville ; a Tale of Married Life. By Bev. C. D. Bell. 6s. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's "Dred." 2s. 6</. 
Cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Mauva. "Bs^ 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " XJiwAelom** CivWca." '•'•'»:\ss»- 
ter*8 Wooing/* In popular form, Is. 6d., ox cVot^v,^. ^. 
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Fiction — continued. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions :— 1. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations hj Hablot K. Browne, Is. 6d.—2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 

When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Christ- 
mas and the Fireside. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1/. Is. 

** A story book that will not quickly I poetical, and the carefulness of their 
fall out of request. There is a deli- | execution is a comfort to all educated 
cacy of conception in the tales often | readers."— -ELrami/icr. 

Mabel Vaughan ; by Miss Cummins, Author of ** The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Cloth, 3s. Qd. Cheap edition. Is. U. 

" Had we our will, the women of J racter, and one which may be safely 
England should each possess a copy i held up for admiration." — Saturday 
of ' Mabel Yaughan.' " — Wesleyan j Review. 
Times. " • Mabel Vaughan ' is a quiet and 

** We wish it success for the sake of I intensely good story — the book is care- 
the pure intention with which it was ! fully written."— .4^A«kPMm. 
written. Mabel is a charming cha- I 

%* In ordering this book, specify Mrs. GaskelPs Edition, as the Author 
has no interest in any other. 

El Fureidis : a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian Set- 
tlements in Syria. By Maria S. Cummins, Author of ** The Lamp- 
lighter." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6rf.— Also, Library Edition, Second Thousand, 
2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lOs. Qd. 

" One of the best novels of modern i " A thoroughly good book." — Mom- 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- | ing Star. 
ment as it is in Christian philosophy, , " The best novels, of which ' El 



and as glowing in its portraiture of 
Oriental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City Press. 

** The author has made good use of 
her material, and has shown both 
skill and industry : she has evidently 
taken great pains with her work." — 
Athenaum. 



Fureidis ' is one." — Glasgow Ihraid. 
'* Not only has Miss dummins en- 
hanced her reputation by her present 
production, but literature has gained 
a valuable acquisition in this spirited 
and heart-stirring romance of * £1 
Fureidis.' " — Leader. 



Low's Popular Library of Favourite Books, each Volume well- 
printed and handsomely bound, with an Illustration on Steel, from De- 
signs by John Gilbert, H. K. Browne, &c. 5s. 

1. The Eye Witness. By Charles 6. Cross Country. By Walter Thorn- 

AUston Collins. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 

5. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 



bury. 

7. Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Col- 

lins 

8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. 

Thomas. 



Chisvnck Press: — WMttmghain«iidNs^iXWvxA)'\.<;iQ\L%C.«^tt^ Chancery Lane. 



